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| 
1951 | 1950 % 
GENERATION* (Net) i | J 
By fuer Burning Platts. ............<...0..6. Davee Sine 23,239,262,000 20,211,282,000 +15.0 
By Water Power Plants.............. S Sloan | 7,036,062,000 7,537,861,000 — 6.7 
Total Generation.......<........... Reeve? 30,275,324,000 | 27,749,143,000 + 9.1 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundarie: ; oar 74,301,000 88,880,000 —16.4 
eee —COMIpany UGC... 3... oie cee weses 5 107,734,000 112,583,000 — 4.3 
Less—Energy Used by Producer........... : ah ree 583,184,000 | 596,451,000 — 2.2 
Net Energy for Distribution..... een. 29,658, 707, 000 27,128,989,000 + 9.3 
Lost and Unaccounted for............... ro Decale 2,792,148,000 2,972,303 ,000 — 6.1 
Sales to Ultimate Customers Wet 4 a el 26,866,559,000 24,156,686,000 +11.2 ° 
prenan | 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
| 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of September 30th 
MTSE OP POE 5 5.x ooo 0 5.4 40.0: '0 ere .0 9 44 4 0.0 be bone awe eisie's 38,808,795 37,062,290 + 4.7 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)........... sk Pa Ratan 1,653,230 1,585,054 + 4.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power...... FED a ted OL So ri Scien al 5,526,952 5,460,171 + 1.2 
Large Light and Power............ ees : SA he aah a 248,162 235,580 + 5.3 
Oe rn Ati cy, by ais cate 160,785 154,313 + 4.2 
Total Ultimate Customers....... wre Ne ne | 46,397,924 44,497,408 + 4.3 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of September 
IMIS OO POMIOIERE 5. acca ccsscevesescbnamt oases rite 6,056,276,000 5,255,608,000 +15.2 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)............. id cgatieteen TeVT Tr: 979,951,000 835,557,000 +17.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power.............. ee a ee toate ci Ses Sheed 5,033,141,000 4,434,078,000 +13.5 
Large Light and Power............. : sak te i RAN 13,413,124,000 12,300,774,000 + 9.0 
Street and Highway Lighting......... aroere Brahe 2 ha, Wien Saree We 268,489,000 249,073,000 + 7.8 
Other Public Authorities............... os te ob anager tne eva 660,721,000 593,203,000 +11.4 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways............ poet tee 247,019,000 259,880,000 — 5.0 
Electrified Steam Railroads................ SF ee Ape 168,007,000 186,988,000 —10.2 
PeMCRPCODATUGMCA «5. 55k inna ds cee ones uenss Ss Grevathes eee CE 39,831,000 41,523,000 — 4.2 
Total to Ultimate Customers... ..... nc ccc cseccavesns | 26,866, 559, 000 24,156,684,000 +11.2 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers : Pi faye as | $476,787,500 $430,679,900 +10.7 














RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 











AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
September 30th | 


Maowatvuoure per Customer... .......5.0020s0s a ae canal 1,961 1,789 + 9.6 
Average Annual Bill... ..........265. ere ere ae $55.50 $51.88 + 7.0 
a 5 rr rr cr aaa 2.83¢ 2.90¢ — 2.4 

















* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE year 1951 may well go down 
in the industrial history of Amer- 
ica as marking the greatest ex- 

pansion, planned and accomplished, 
heretofore achieved by any nation since 
the beginning of the Machine Age. 
Giant new steel plants, aluminum pot 
lines, phosphate furnaces, enormous in- 
stallations for atomic energy end prod- 
ucts, fabricating plants, chemical works, 
all these and more, spurred by the needs 
of defense mobilization, are coming into 
being across our country from east to 
west and north to south. And they all 
must have electricity. 


















Needs Were Met 

The electric industry again responded 
to the needs of all these fast-swelling 
industrial enterprises and at the same 
time met the ever-increasing demands 
for more and more electricity in the 
home, on the farm, and by the com- 
mercial users for better lighting and the 
varieties of utilization 












multitudinous 
devices. 

The very fact that not only must 
electricity be there, but it must be there 
first, has put the suppliers of this all- 
essential service in the forefront of the 
race for more production of everything 
from war material to butter and eggs. 

Now, at the year’s end, it is oppor- 
tune to make a back check on the 1951 
record. During the year the demand 
for power was met except jn one or two 
areas where nature conspired to reduce 
stream flows, thus curtailing hydro- 
electric output. In only one instance, 
the Pacific Northwest, did the situation 
warrant the preparation of a_ Federal 
curtailment order; then timely rains 
made enforcement unnecessary. Admit- 






















The Electric Industry in 1951 


By George M. Gadsby 


President, Utah Power & Light Company 


and 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


tedly, in spots the margin of supply 
over demand was thin, but the answer 
stays the same—the needs were met. 

As this review is written, the industry 
is straining against a bottleneck of the 
flow of materials—stee!, copper, alumi- 
num, nickel, and a few other scarce 
alloy metals—to the manufacturers of 
heavy equipment for power generating 
stations. Based on reduced and inade- 
quate allotments of these critical mate- 
rials to the manufacturers, some slip- 
pages have already occurred in produc- 
tion schedules and more are impending, 
so on the basis of the situation existing 
in the last half of 1951, indications are 
that the delay in delivery of equipment 
and of fabricating steel will cause a 
minimum reduction in the scheduled 
additions of 25 per cent and might cut 
in half the scheduled expansion of steam 


‘generating plant in 1952. 


Construction Expenditures 

Construction expenditures of the elec- 
tric utility companies in 1951 equalled 
the budget for construction of $2% bil- 
The 1952 budget for scheduled 
construction is estimated to reach $234 
billion, although delays in deliveries of 
equipment due to the shortage of ma- 
terials are expected to reduce actual ex- 


lion. 


penditures considerably. 

Another feature of the year 1951 was 
the continued improvement in fuel efh- 
ciency of steam electric generating sta- 
tions, reflecting the operating results of 
new plants which were put into opera- 
tion. Average fuel consumption dropped 
from 1.19 pounds of coal per kilowatt- 
hour in 1950 to 1.13 pounds in 1951. 
The performance on a yearly basis of 
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the most efficient plant was reported as 
.84 pounds of coal per kilowatthour. 

The near-completion of area coverage 
of electric service to farms also featured 
the year 1951, at the year-end electric 
power having been made available to 
95 per cent of the occupied rural farm 
dwelling units. Emphasis in farm elec- 
trification is shifting from the almost 
completed area coverage by power lines 
to more intensive development of equip- 
ment and methods, which will enable 
the farmer to make more profitable use 
of the electric service at his disposal. 


An Inexpensive Helper 

Electricity as an inexpensive helpef in 
industry and in the home was further 
emphasized by contrast with the up- 
swing in most prices in the past 12 
months. In mid-1951 the manufactur- 
er’s dollar, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, purchased 
only 40 cents of its 1939 purchasing 
power in labor, only 43 cents in con- 
struction, and only 30 cents in raw 
materials, but the electricity it bought 
in 1951 would have cost $1.12 in 1939. 

Similarly, the home consumer's dollar 
in 1951 purchased only 44 cents of the 
1939 value in food, only 49 cents in 
clothing, 74+ cents in rent, but bought 
electric service that would have cost 
$1.05 in 1939. 

The total electric generating capabil- 
ity of the electric light and power in- 
dustry climbed to 78% million kilo- 
watts at the end of 1951; 7% million 
kilowatts out of 8 million scheduled 
were actually installed during the year. 

Over 370 billion kilowatthours of 
electric power were generated by the 
electric industry in 1951, 40 billion kilo- 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY, 
ALL UTILITY PLANTS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
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Total Utility Production of Electricity, Showing Kilowatthours 


watthours more than 1950’s production. 
In addition, 62 billion kilowatthours 
were generated by industrial and rail- 
way plants for their own use, bringing 
the grand total of electricity production 
for the United States in 1951 to 432 
billion kilowatthours. 

World production of _ electricity 
crossed the trillion mark for the first 
time in 1951: it is estimated to have 
reached 1 trillion 20 billion kilowatt- 
hours, with the United States generat- 
ing 43 per cent; Russia, according to a 
report from Moscow, generating 10 
per cent; Canada, 614 per cent; and 
the rest of the world, 40% per cent. 

About 1.9 million new customers were 
added during 1951, bringing the total 
to 46.9 million customers. Electric ser- 
vice is now available to about 97 per 
cent of all occupied urban and rural 
homes in the nation. The prospect is 
for a drop in the number of new cus- 
tomers added in 1952, the total for 1951 
being somewhat less than the 1950 rec- 
ord of over 2.1 million. 


Generated by Fuels and by Water Power 


At the end of 1951 about 700,000 
farms out of a total of 5,384,000 farms, 
occupied and unoccupied, were without 
Of this number about 
450,000 were occupied, of which about 
150,000 have electricity available but 
are not yet taking service. 


electric service. 


Annual sales in the past year crossed 
the 300 billion kilowatthour mark for 
the first time, a record advance of some 


38 billion 


total to over 318 billion kilowatthours. 


kilowatthours pushing the 


The household consumer’s average an- 
nual use of electricity reached a new 
high of 2000 kilowatthours, compared 
with 1830 kilowatthours in 1950. 

Sales to industrial customers in 1951 
increased 13.6 per cent; sales to com- 
mercial customers increased 15 per cent. 

Large industrial users, reflecting the 
beginning of added production for de- 
fense, boosted their use of power during 
the year over 19 billion kilowatthours, 
by far the largest annual increase on 
record, to a total of 158 billion kilo- 
watthours. Smaller power users also 
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increased their use by a record amount 
to a total of 58 billion kilowatthours. 

Total revenues of the investor-owned 
electric companies during 1951 increased 
10 per cent over the previous year to a 
new record of $5 billion. Net income 
available for dividends and retention 
in the business decreased from $831 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $814 million in 1951, 
due to more taxes and inflationary wages 
and prices. 

Money invested in the electric com- 
panies’ plant and property at year-end 
is approximately $20,425,000,000, an 
increase of almost $1% billion over 
1950. 

Taxes of all kinds continue to be the 
largest item of expense. The 1951 tax 
bill was $1,132 millions on electric op- 
erations only, 19-per cent higher than 
in 1950; adding the gas department 
companies supplying both services, the 
total tax take was $1% billion. 

Of the total electric taxes, $704 mil- 
lion went to the Federal government, 
and $428 million to state and local gov- 
ernments. Some 23 cents of each dollar 
received by the electric companies were 
paid over by them to government in 
taxes. 

Wages and salaries, the second larg- 
est expense item, totaled just over $1 
billion for 1951, $89 million over 1950. 
The fuel bill was $863 million, an ad- 
vance of $99 million. 

It is fortunate that, partially off- 
setting these cost increases, the installa- 
tion of new electric equipment under 
the expansion program increased the efhi- 
ciency and economy of operations. 

The close of 1951 marked six years 
of electric industry growth, which ranks 
as one of America’s most dramatic in- 
dustrial achievements. During that pe- 
riod, 1946-1951, some 28 million kilo- 
watts of new electric generating capa- 
bility were added, an increase of 55 
per cent over the 1945 total generating 
capability. About 20 million of the 
total was added by the nation’s investor- 
owned companies. 

In these six years approximately $10 
billion has been invested in company- 
owned electrical facilities, with plans 
calling for an additional $7 billion in 
plant and equipment to be added during 
the three years, 1952-1954. 

Present schedules, including govern- 
ment plants, provide for increases of 
nearly 9 million kilowatts additional 
generating capability in 1952, 12 mil- 
lion kilowatts in 1953, and 8 million 
kilowatts in 1954. Completion of this 
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New Book Shows Vitality of Samuel Ferguson’s 
Business and Personal Life 


ITH the purpose of recording 

“the principles of the life and 

accomplishments of Samuel 
Ferguson,” late President and Chairman 
of the Board of The Hartford Electric 
Light Co. and, at the time of his death, 
recognized dean of the electric industry, 
C. W. Kellogg, former President of the 
Edison Electric Institute, has prepared 
a new book, Samuel Ferguson—The 
Man and His Works, which has been 
published by The Hartford Electric 
Light Co. 

Mr. Kellogg, himself one of the im- 
portant figures of the industry, has in- 
cluded with his evaluation of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s many contributions to the 
electric industry a section of Apprecia- 
tions by members of his family and 
others who were close to him. 

Mr. Ferguson died in February, 1950, 
a year and a half after his three-volume 
Public Utility Papers had been published. 
The new book was conceived as a final 
volume for the series to “tell of the man 
behind the Papers and how, with his 
character and abilities, he developed into 
one of our ablest public servants.” 

“Because of his reticence,” the au- 
thor’s Foreword notes, “Mr. Ferguson’s 
neighbors knew little of his activities on 
behalf of the electric industry and his 
business associates knew little of the 
richness of his private life.” 

The son of a clergyman, Samuel 
Ferguson was born in Exeter, N. H., in 
1874. Trips with his family to Germany, 
England, and Australia made him a 
world traveler by the age of nine, when 
his father settled down as a professor 
at Trinity College in Hartford. He had 
an outstanding undergraduate record at 
Trinity and was equally successful at 
Columbia University, where he earned 
a master’s degree in electrical engineer- 
ing in 1899. 

Samuel Ferguson’s career in the elec- 
tric industry began with 13 years with 
the General Electric Co. at Schenectady. 
In 1912, he returned to Hartford as 
vice president of the company he was to 
serve so well for 38 years, and where, 
during his sophomore days at Trinity, 
he had spent a summer as a lineman for 
the company. 

Mr. Kellogg points out that the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co. was “a growing 
one, steeped in traditions of pioneering 





Mr. Fercuson 


and good public service,’ and Mr. Fer- 
guson was not long in adding to the 
distinguished record of his predecessors. 

Because the author’s own 
brought him into close association with 
Mr. Ferguson during his years 
of greatest influence on men and events, 
Mr. Kellogg is admirably qualified to 
discuss the background and developments 
which inspired the Hartford Electric 
executives many achievements. The 
headings under which these are treated 
indicate the scope and far-sighted na- 
ture of Mr. Ferguson’s thought and 
promotional 


Career 


effort — public _ relations, 
rates, rural electrification, interconnec- 
tion, holding companies, depreciation, 
governmental relations, and defense of 
private ownership. 

“Samuel Ferguson,” notes Mr. Kel- 
logg, ‘‘showed himself equally master of 
all the features of the many-sided public 
utility business. Although he was by 
training an expert electrical engineer, 
his papers show that he had a broad and 
firm grasp of accounting, finance, and 
sales. In addition, it is clear that he had 
deep understanding of human and public 
relations—an aspect of public utility 
company operations which sometimes is 
not handled with sufficient wisdom and 


skill, with the result that all other ex- 
cellences are rendered but barren 
achievements.” 

After commenting on Mr. Ferguson’s 
thoroughness, intellectual honesty, cour- 
age, moral fibre, and common sense, Mr. 
Kellogg goes on to say that “he had 
a depth of religious faith and practice, 
and a richness of home and family life— 
of rare occurrence at any time. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to say with cer- 
tainty which was his ruling passion—his 
business or his inner personal life.”’ 

Vignettes of his life outside the busi- 
ness world are presented in the latter 
half of the book, and they indicate that 
in the concerns of his church and of 
civic and. social organizations, Mr Fer- 
guson was as zealous and helpful as he 
was in the electric industry. No less ener- 
getic at play, he was ardently devoted 
to golf, sailing, hunting, fishing, and 
bridge. His sister, his son, his daughter, 
the rector of his church, and others who 
knew him well have given in their short 
recollections valuable insight, so that 
the reader may see Samuel Ferguson as 
the truly remarkable man he was, a 


master of the art of living. —P. C. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON—The Man and 
His Works, by C. W. Kellogg. 95 pp. Copy- 
right, The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
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Wanted: “Growth Engineers” fora 


Growth Industry 


By Elmer L. Lindseth 


President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


An address before the System Engineering Group, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 


T is a distinct pleasure to welcome 
you members of the A.I.E.E. Sys- 
tem Engineering Group to Cleve- 

land. Individually, you are among the 
most important operating people in the 
electric utility industry, and you are met 
at a time when the extent of national 
dependence on our industry was never 
more dramatically evident. 

In the next few days, you will be 
devoting your attention primarily to a 
series of highly technical engineering 
problems. The industry looks to vou 
for a solution to those problems, but, 
viewed in broad perspective, their solu- 
tion is by no means your sole profes- 
sional responsibility. I’d like to attempt 
to explore that perspective very briefly. 

As you well know, ours is a small- 
revenue, small-employment, _ large-in- 
vestment industry. As such, it is ex- 
ceptionally dependent for its growth on 
employee efficiency, engineering acumen. 
and management skill. And constant, 
unremittent growth is a first essential 
of the business. By the very nature of 
things, the electric utility industry is a 
growth industry. 


Fastest-Growing Basic Industry 

Growth was never more strikingly 
characteristic of our industry than it is 
today, as the business-managed electric 
light and power companies press for- 
ward the $15-billion expansion program 
which has made ours the fastest-grow- 
ing basic industry in the U. S. But we 
must remember that the current inter- 
national situation has not created this 
expansion process—it has only acceler- 
ated it. With or without wars, crises, 
and economic booms, the electric utility 
industry has grown rapidly and steadily 
throughout its history. 

So let’s look beyond the present—with 
which all of us are familiar—to the 
future, which it is our obligation as in- 
dividuals and as an industry to be pre- 
paring for todav. I think we can find 
a challenge and a lesson in such a look. 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 22, 1951 


What can we see in the future of, 
say, 30 years hence? We can see, first 
of all, that ours will be an immensely 
larger business, with immensely larger 
problems. But some of us may not have 
thought out the magnitude of the im- 
pending change. The best way to do 
that is to measure the potential of the 
future by the accomplishments of the 
past. 


Thirty Years from Now 

Long-range forecasting is difficult, in- 
exact, and unnecessary for our purpose. 
So instead of attempting a forecast, let 
us simply project our industry’s growth 
on the arbitrary assumption that it will 
expand in the next 30 years at the same 
rate at which it has grown in the past 
30—roughly a third of which were war 
vears, a third depression years, and a 
third (if we may reactivate for the 
moment an almost forgotten word) 
“normal” vears. 

This premise of a 100-per cent 
“orowth factor” is arbitrary. It may 
be unimaginative, but it certainly stimu- 
lates the imagination, for the results are 
astounding. 

On this projection basis, the electric 
utility industry in 1981 will sell well 
over two trillion kilowatthours—more 
than six times the estimated 1951 total 
of some 300 billion. 

Industry revenue for 1981 will reach 
$25 billion—five times what it is today 
at today’s price levels. 

In 1981, our combined generating 
capacity will exceed 400 million kilo- 
watts and our peak load, 350 million 
kilowatts—both five times the present 
level. 

The industry’s aggregate investment 
in property and plant account in 1981 
will approach $150 billion—almost six 
times today’s $26% billion. 

Finally, the average residential cus- 
tomer by 1981 will require 10,000 to 
12,000 kilowatthours of electricity an- 


nually—five or six times the present 
home usage level. 

This, remember, is not a forecast. 
It is simply a projection of the next 30 
years at the same expansion rate at 
which we have grown since 1921. And 
we are growing today at the most rapid 
rate in our history. 

The totals thus arbitrarily produced 
very likely will prove to be low, rather 
than high. But the specific figures are 
unimportant. What is important is the 
fact that even if we should grow in 
the future no faster than we have grown 
in the past, our industry will get mighty 
big in a hurry. At that rate we will, in 
fact, become in just 30 years some five 
or six—or more—times as big as we are 
today, which will make ours by all odds 
the nation’s largest industry. 

Where do electrical engineers fit into 
this picture? The answer is obvious. If 
our industry is successfully to solve this 
five-fold multiplication of operations, 
responsibilities, and problems, it must 
have more and more electrical engineers 
for research, design, construction, and 
operations, and, above all, for top man- 
agement positions. 

Skilled executive manpower is, in 
fact, the industry’s greatest single need 
for the future. Yet even at today’s size 
level, we are already deficient in that 
very commodity. 


Shortage of Top Executives 


American industry’s over-all shortage 
of engineers is critical. But it is second- 
ary, I believe, to the shortage of quali- 
fied top executives. This shortage seri- 
ously threatens America’s productive 
capacity, both immediate and long-term, 
and it finds expression in the electric 
utility industry even more than in others. 
In our case, the implications are es- 
pecially serious, for if we can’t find 
enough capable executives to run a 
$2614-billion industry, how are we 
going to fill the tremendously increased 
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management needs of the $150-billion 
industry we will so soon become? 

That, I think, is up to electrical 
engineers, for it is to you, certainly, that 
we must turn for a great many execu- 
tive additions and replacements. So let 
me ask each of you this: will you person- 
ally be ready for the call to higher 
responsibilities when it comes? Are you 
preparing your understudies to move up 
to top executive responsibilities ? 

There is reason to believe that for 
many of you an honest answer, as of 
today, would have to be “No!” All of 
you have, or are well on the way to 
acquiring, the technical competence re- 
quired for top management of an elec- 
tric utility. It is, in fact, because you 
possess this invaluable fund of back- 
ground knowledge and ability that the 
industry must give you first priority 
for management. But this alone is not 
enough. 


Requirements of Management Competence 

Management competence requires a 
peculiar combination of technical ability 
and management skill. These two 
requisites are separate and distinct. Each 
must be studiously acquired and aggres- 
sively developed. They are comple- 
mentary, but are not synonymous and 
not entirely harmonious. 

Perhaps the major deterrent to the 
acquisition of an adequate pool of ex- 
ecutive talent in our industry, as well 
as others, has been the fact that, as 
Lawrence Appley has pointed out, tech- 
nical engineering training not only does 
not assure management competence but 
seems actually to militate against the 
development of management skill. For, 
to quote Marvin Bower, “What may 
be good training for the technical spe- 
cialist may often be poor education for 
the chief executive.” 


Limitations of Engineering Training 
This paradox is not easily understood. 
But in his engineering capacity, the en- 
gineer too often requires meticulous 
attention to detail, exclusive concentra- 
tion on the problem at hand, and the 
specialized approach. In a top manage- 
ment position, on the other hand, that 
same engineer needs entirely different 
qualities, among them the ability to re- 
late individual problems to a_broad- 
gauge, over-all company effort and, 
beyond that, to broad considerations of 

social, economic, and political policy. 
How many of you are developing, in 
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yourselves and in those you are respon- 
sible for training, the competence to 
meet those management responsibilities, 
to exercise that sort of broad judgment 
in these wide areas of social responsibil- 
ity? In this particular gathering, the 
percentage is doubtless high, but for 
electrical engineers as a group, and 
among engineers generally, it is not high 
enough. 

That fact is pointed up clearly by the 
postwar survey which found that only 
31.9 per cent of America’s electrical 
engineers are employed in administrative 
That is 
fewer than one in every three, and the 


and management positions. 


study included all levels of management. 

Perhaps this is not surprising in view 
of the differing requirements of engineer- 
ing specialization and broad manage- 
ment competence. But it is certainly 
undesirable at a time when qualified ex- 
ecutives with technical background are 
so urgently needed by every American 
industry. It’s up to both engineers and 
industry to do something about this 
situation—and to do it now. 

It’s up to companies throughout our 
own industry to follow the lead of those 
few which already have instituted broad- 
scale executive development programs 
designed to give the top management of 


tomorrow a fundamental education in 
the social responsibilities, as well as the 
professional requirements, of business 
leadership. And it’s up to you people 
to participate actively in those programs, 
to make every effort to prepare your- 
selves and those engineers for whose 
growth and development you are re- 
sponsible for the ever greater and more 
exacting responsibilities of electric utility 
Inanagement. 


Challenge for the Future 

The first need of our industry even 
today is not engineers, but engineering- 
trained managers. In fact, the filling of 
the latter need—for engineering-trained 
executives—will do much to solve the 
need for engineers themselves. In the 
next 30 years, both of these needs will 
be multiplied many times over. But 
above all else, we must have engineers 
capable of matching in personal develop- 
ment the tremendous rate of growth in 
prospect for the electric utility industry, 
and we must get them from your ranks. 

The technical engineering require- 
ments of the moment are great, but for 
the future you face a far greater chal- 
lenge: the responsibility of becoming 
truly “growth engineers” in this great 
growth industry. 
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Should We Have a Connecticut Valley Authority? 


By Albert A. Cree 


President, Central Vermont Public Service Corporation 


Presented as part of a forum discussion at Yale University, November 7, 1951 


HOULD we have a Connecticut 

Valley Authority? As a prelude 

to my answer to this question, per- 
haps I should state what I conceive such 
an ‘‘authority” to be. I conceive it to be 
a government corporation on the TVA 
model, managed by a small board of di- 
rectors (TVA has a three-man board), 
appointed to that office by the President 
of the United States and responsible to 
him, with the avowed or implied pur- 
pose of planning, managing, operating, 
and promoting the economy of the Con- 
necticut River Valley and, perhaps, of 
some of its environs, with the use of 
Federal government funds and Federal 
government power and force. The basic 
core for the operation of such an author- 
ity is Federal ownership, management, 
and operation of the water and power 
resources of the area involved. 


New England’s “Misfortune” 

There can be no doubt that the public 
power crusaders in the present Wash- 
ington administration, from the top 
down through the ranks, are intent upon 
forcing such an authority on the good 
Yankee folks of this valley if any means 
at all can be found to do so. We and the 
rest of the nation have been reminded 
many times by the President and others 
in his administration that New England 
is unfortunate enough to have no Fed- 
eral power projects within its borders. 
This seems to irk the public power cru- 
saders, but I am confident that it is a 
source of pride to the good, indepen- 
dent, self-reliant Yankee folks of New 
England. 

Much has been done by Federal 
propaganda in recent years to attempt 
to soften us up for the Federal public 
power invasion to come. Much has been 
done to run down New England in our 
own eyes and in the eyes of ‘the rest of 
the nation. We have been portrayed by 
our government as an area of decay—an 
area that is falling apart economically. 
Inferentially, we are told that our eco- 
nomic downfall is almost certain if we 
do not open our gates and welcome the 
public power troops so that they can 





develop our river valleys and bring to 
us the alleged manifold blessings of 
cheap public power. 
We should not have a Connecticut 
Valley Authority, because 
1. It is not needed; 
2. It would be unsound and waste- 
ful; 
3. As apparently conceived, it is im- 
moral; 
. It is socialistic; 
. The people don’t want it. 


St 


A Look at the Record 

New England is the birthplace, the 
cradle, and the first home of the great 
American ideas of human freedom and 
the individual free-choice private enter- 
prise system. From the earliest days of 
the New England colonies, the people 
of this region have been hard-working, 
thrifty, ingenious, self-reliant, and enter- 
prising. Those qualities still persist. New 
England and the Connecticut River 
basin have an enviable record, three 
centuries long, of economic, social, moral 
and spiritual progress, and leadership. 
The proud accomplishments of this re- 
gion have been achieved without the 
so-called benefits of government sub- 
sidies or hand-outs and without sur- 
render of the rights of free choice to the 
ambitious brains of a big central govern- 
ment. 


Per Capita Income 

New England was great, industrially 
and economically, when a large part of 
the nation was still in swaddling clothes, 
and it is still great and prospering. One 
of the best measures of comparative eco- 
nomic status and progress of a region is 
the per capita income of its inhabitants. 
In 1940 the per capita income of the 
nation as a whole was $575. In New 
England it was $725. By 1948, the na- 
tional average had increased to $1,410, 
but that of New England had grown to 
$1,501. 

Newer regions of the nation have 
grown in recent years at a somewhat 
more rapid pace than New England, but 
that does not mean that New England 


is trending downward. The child always 
grows faster than the man. Our Yankee 
enterprise, ingenuity, and thrift will 
continue to push our economy ahead in 
the future without surrendering to gov- 
ernment hand-outs and control. We do 
not need a Connecticut Valley Authority 
to keep moving. We have enough brains 
and enterprise to do better for ourselves! 

Not many months ago there was pub- 
lished the voluminous report of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission. Volume 2 of this report, 
entitled Ten Rivers in America’s Fu- 
ture, contains a section devoted to the 
Connecticut, which broadly outlines the 
basis for, the alleged need of, and objec- 
tives of a Connecticut Valley Authority. 
Prime emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of a Federal public power system 
with vast new hydroelectric works as 
its core. 


Commission Claims 

It is claimed that by 1970 the five 
state New England area, exclusive of 
Maine, which is electrically isolated 
from the rest of the area by its anti- 
export law, will require about 3,500,000 
kilowatts of additional generating ca- 
pacity, and then goes on to say: 

It appears, however, that there is 
no major program, either by the pn- 
vate utilities or the Federal govern- 
ment, for constructing new hydro- 
electric plants in the Connecticut or 
other river basins of the region to 
supply a portion of the power re- 
quired. 

With undeveloped water power 
possibilities estimated at about 950,000 
kilowatts for the Connecticut River 
basin, and approximately 2.3 million 
kilowatts for other parts of New 
England, it ts evident that a large 
part of the required new capacity, of 
the order of 3.5 million kilowatts for 
these five states by 1970, could be 
provided by additional hydroelectric 
plants in the area. (Italics supplied.) 
The present water power develop- 

ment on New England streams outside 
of Maine amounts to about 868,000 
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kilowatts, and in the Connecticut basin 


alone to about 484,000 kilowatts. So, 
according to the commission’s report, 
only about one-third of the hydroelectric 
possibilities of the basin have been de- 
veloped. This is patently absurd, as are, 
also, the claims of the Federal Power 
Commission about the undeveloped 
water power possibilities in the rest of 
New England. 

Charles T. Main, Inc., eminent in- 
dependent engineers of Boston, whose 
professional ability and integrity cannot 
be successfully challenged, were em- 
ployed in 1948 by the New England 
Council, a highly respected organization 
of New England businessmen, to in- 
vestigate the power situation in New 
England. They found undeveloped water 
powers in plants of over 2,000 kilowatts 
capacity, which would be economically 
feasible of development in the next 10 
years, amounting to about 500,000 kilo- 
watts, of which approximately half was 
in the state of Maine. 


Emphasis on Water Power 

It was shortly after the New England 
Council Power Survey report was issued 
that the Federal Power Commission 
stated they had found over 3,000,000 
kilowatts of undeveloped hydro. This 
used by the Water 
Commission as the 


estimate has been 
Resources Policy 
basis for its reasonings in its recent re- 
port. That commission, as well as many 
politicians and bureaucrats interested in 
promoting public power, has been at- 
tempting to have the people believe that 
in the development of these 3,000,000 
kilowatts of hydro, with the people’s 
money, lies the sure way to reduce power 
costs by substituting water power for 
fuel burning plants. They 
attempt to leave, the impression that this 
is supported by the Federal Power Com- 
mission study. But they carefully fail to 


leave, or 


either point out or emphasize, as they 
should, two important things. 

First, even the Federal Power Com- 
mission finally admitted that its figure 
of 3,000,000 kilowatts was based on 
preliminary studies only and is made up 
of projects that may merit further in- 
vestigation. The second thing is that 
Mr. Robert de Luccia, former Chief of 
the Bureau of Power of the Federal 
Power Commission, when questioned at 
a meeting in Boston in August, 1949, 
stated that the hydro possibilities in 
New England were all peaking power 
and that if it were found feasible to 
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develop them all, the hydro power re- 
sulting would still have to be supple- 
mented by 9,000,000 kilowatts of firm 
steam power to make it usable in the 
market. 

Thus, for every 4 kilowatts increase 
in load in the New England area, there 
would have to be built on this basis 1 
kilowatt of hydro generating capacity 
and 3 kilowatts of steam to supplement 
it. To supply the projected increased 
requirements of 3.5 million kilowatts 
by 1970, only about 25 per cent or 875, 
000 kilowatts could be supplied out of 
the total alleged hydro potential, even 
if all of it was feasible. 
would have to be supplied by steam. So 
the cost of fuel would still be the con- 
trolling factor in determining electricity 
production costs. 


The balance 


Comparatively Well Developed 
Another thing that should be pointed 
out here is that New England water 
powers are quite well developed com- 
pared to the rest of the country, all the 
notwith- 
standing. New Hampshire has for its 


propaganda to the contrary 
area 15 per cent more water power de- 
state in the 
kilowatts per square mile 
against Washington’s 27.9 kilowatts. Of 
the 10 states having the greatest devel- 


than any other 


country, 32 


veloped 


opment per square mile, four are in New 
England. 
The Federal 


would 


scheme for the basin 
require water storage capacity 
for both flood control and conservation 
approximately seven times existing cap- 
acities. Just how this could be obtained 
without driving the valley inhabitants 
to the hills or to house-boats is not noted 
—but maybe none of the scheme’s ad- 


vocates care about that. 


Federal Power Is Not Cheap 

Before leaving this water power de- 
velopment question, one other familiar 
ghost needs to be laid. Federal public 
power is not cheap, and don’t let these 
public power crusaders fool you into 
believing that it is. In the official sum- 
mary of a “Federal Power 
Study” filed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with the House Committee 
on Public Works of the 80th Congress, 


the study committee said: 


report on 


In general, Federal power is not 
cheap, but can be made to appear so 
by allocating substantial portions of 
the investment and expenses to other 
than power. 


This study also indicated that if TVA 
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had counted in its costs of power produc- 
tion the same character and amounts of 
expenses that investor-owned companies 
are required to do, its rates for electricity 
would have to be increased 134.94 per 
cent just to cover costs, and then it 
would be one of the highest-cost elec- 
tricity producers in the country instead 
of one of the lowest, as the public power 
crusaders would have you believe it is. 
The differences are paid in taxes by tax- 
payers all over the nation. 

The whole idea of valley authorities, 
as practiced since 1934 and as advocated 
by the brain-trust planners and public 
power crusaders of the present adminis- 
tration, is repugnant to the basic tenets 
of the traditional American system of 
government and the Christian code of 
morals set forth in the Decalogue. The 
bait that is held out to New England 
Yankees to lure them onto the gravy 
train of valley authorities is simply 
this: others are getting theirs in other 
sections of the nation by Federally sub- 
sidized low power rates at your expense, 
so why don’t you get aboard and see if 
you can’t get something out of the Fed- 
eral grab-bag at somebody else’s expense. 


Forced Tribute by the Thrifty 

That is putting it pretty crudely, but 
truthfully, nonetheless. But, the crudest 
is still to come! This predominant, miser- 
able habit, to we have inured 
ourselves during the past 18 years of 
the New Deal and Fair Deal, is that 
of using the law to force tribute by the 


which 


thrifty and the industrious to those who 
are not. 

The law which has heretofore been 
an instrument of protection for members 
of society is now being converted into 
an instrument of plunder. 

Forced investment in a TVA, an 
MVA, a CVA, or any other government 
“do-gooder” or brain trust scheme, along 
with operation at losses made up by 
people other than beneficiaries of the 
scheme’s operation, is nothing less than 
pure, unadulterated theft, even if legal, 
no matter how smartly book-keeping ex- 
plains it or covers it up. 

The authority substitutes the oligar- 
chic rule of presidentially appointed di- 
rectors for the representative govern- 
ments of states, towns, and cities elected 
by and responsive and responsible to the 
people who chose them. This proposed 


‘Connecticut Valley Authority is only 


one of a number of authorities, which 
(Continued on page 417) 
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The Proposed New NARUC Controls for 
Depreciation Accounting 


Industry Accountants Offer Counter proposals and Recommendations 


Prepared by Special Committees of the EEI Accounting Division 


HE following is a somewhat 
abridged version of the memo- 
randum, comments, and recom- 
mendations which have been submitted 
by special committees of the Edison 
Electric Institute Accounting Division 
and the American Gas Association Ac- 
counting Section to A. R. Colbert, 
Chairman of the Committee on <Ac- 
counts and Statistics of the National 
of Railroad and Utilities 
The NARUC Com- 


mittee has been working for some time 


Association 
Commissioners. 


on a revision of the Uniform System of 
Accounts for Electric Utilities, approved 
by the Commissioners’ 
1936, 
adopted and prescribed by state com- 
missions since that date. Late in 1950 
the NARUC Committee submitted to 
the industry accountants a draft of pro- 
posed changes in the Uniform System 
of Accounts and asked for their com- 


Association in 


and, with a few exceptions, 


ments. 

The special committees have asked 
all member companies for their sugges- 
tions and have prepared and submitted 
recommendations to the NARUC Com- 
mittee On various sections of the pro- 
posed revision after thorough discussion 
of all suggestions received, including 
those of the special committee members. 
Because of the great importance at- 
tached to depreciation accounting by in- 
dustry accountants and executives, the 
comments and suggestions on that por- 
tion of the proposed revision are here 
reproduced in condensed form: 


COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Definitions 
Definition No. 4—“Amortization” 
Recommendation 


Che committees recommend the dele- 
tion of the word “‘prorating” and the 
substitution therefor of the words “ra- 


and AGA Accounting Section 


tional distribution of,” making the defi- 

nition read: 
4. “Amortization” means the grad- 
ual extinguishment of an amount in 
an account by rational distribution of 
such amount over a fixed period, over 
the life of the asset or liability to 
which it applies, or over the period 
during which it is anticipated the 
benefit will be realized. 


Discussion 


This change is proposed for improved 
clarity and flexibility. 


New Definition—‘“Depreciable Plant” 
Recommendation 


We propose the following new defi- 
nition to be inserted between existing 
Definitions 10 and 11: 

“Depreciable Plant” is that plant 

which is expected to be subject to re- 

tirement because of the action of one 
or more of the factors operating to 
bring about its ultimate retirement. 

These factors include, among others, 

wear and tear, decay, action of the 

elements, inadequacy, obsolescence and 
public requirements. 
Discussion 

Because of the treatment of the defi- 
nition of “Depreciation,” which we are 
proposing as a substitute for Definition 
11, it is deemed advisable to include a 
definition of “Depreciable Plant.” Our 
proposed definition is intended to be 
sufficiently broad to enable each utility 
to determine, with the approval of regu- 
latory authority, the elements of plant 
costs deemed to be subject. to deprecia- 
tion. 


Definition 11—“Depreciation” 
Recommendati 
ecommendation 


The committees propose to delete 
Definition 11, “Depreciation,” and to 
substitute therefor the following: 
11. “Depreciation,” as used herein, 
pertains to accounting for deprecia- 
tion; and as so used means the ap- 


portionment to accounting periods of 
the recorded cost of depreciable plant, 
less expected net salvage and other 
recoveries, by regular and systematic 
charges during the expected useful 
life of such plant. 

Depreciation as so defined is thus 
distinguished from depreciation as an 
economic phenomenon, which is the 
loss in value of property, not restored 
by current maintenance, resulting 
from the action of one or more of the 
factors operating to bring about the 
ultimate retirement of property from 
service. 


Discussion 


The definition as proposed in the re- 
vised NARUC system does not define 
depreciation as an accounting concept, 
but it implies that annual or accumu- 
lated amounts for depreciation measure 
the decline in value or serviceability. 
This concept is erroneous and mislead- 
ing. The NARUC definition is in con- 
flict with that of the American Institute 
of Accountants, which says in part, “It 
is a process of allocation, not of valua- 


tion.” The NARUC definition ap- 
proaches depreciation as a valuation 
problem. We feel that our definition 


otters the proper distinction between the 
accounting concept and the value con- 
cept. 
Definition 13—“Group Plan” 
Recommendation 
Since we single 
method of accounting for depreciation 


propose that no 
be made recommend 
the elimination of the proposed Defini- 
tion 13, “Group Plan.” 


mandato ry, we 


Definition 16—Net Book Cost” 
Definition 17—‘“Net Original Cost” 


Definition 28—“Service Life” 
Recommendation 


The committees propose the elimina- 


tion of these definitions for reasons 


herein set forth. 
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Depreciation and Related Reserve 
Accounts 


Recommendations 


We recommend the substitution of 
the following for paragraphs A, B, and 
C of Account 405—Depreciation Ex- 
pense: 

Account 405 


A. This account shall include the 
amount of depreciation expense for 
the period covered by the income 
statement for all depreciable utility 
plant in service, except such deprecia- 
tion expense as is chargeable to clear- 
ing accounts or other appropriate ac- 
counts. 
B. The periodic charges for depre- 
ciation shall be made in accordance 
with a systematic method, which will 
equitably distribute the costs of the 
property over its estimated life, tak- 
ing into account estimated salvage 
and removal costs. 
C. The utility shall keep records of 
property and property retirements, 
which will reasonably enable the prep- 
aration of special studies of estimated 
life of plant, salvage, and removal 
costs. 
We recommend that Paragraph C of 
Account 102-1 be changed to read as 
follows: 


Account 102-1 


C. For general ledger and balance 
sheet purposes, this account shall be 
regarded and treated as a single com- 
posite reserve for depreciation. For 
purposes of analysis, however, each 
utility shall maintain records for each 
utility department, such as electric, 
gas, steam, etc., which shall show the 
current credits and debits to this ac- 
count in sufficient detail to show 
separately (1) the amount of annual 
charge for depreciation, (2) the book 
cost of property retired, (3) cost of 
removal, (4) salvage, and (5) other 
items, including recoveries from in- 
surance. If the reserve for deprecia- 
tion has not been maintained classi- 
fied by utility departments, then such 
segregation shall be made upon order 
of the Commission. 


Discussion 


We feel that a system of accounts, 
which is proposed to be national in its 
application, should not prescribe the 
“straight-line” or any other single 
method of accounting for depreciation 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Why Depreciation Reserve Should Not Be 
Deducted from Plant Account 


(From Memorandum Accompanying Recommendations of the Joint Committees) 


Lo Committee on Statistics and 
Accounts of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners has, on several previous occasions, 
recommended to the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners that the Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion, which is a credit account, be shown 
in annual reports to regulatory bodies 
as a deduction from Utility Plant. This 
recommendation has on each such oc- 
casion failed to receive the approval of 
the Association. It is again included in 
the tentative draft of the proposed sys- 
tem of accounts, dated November 1, 
1950. It is also proposed to change the 
title of the account, Reserve for Depreci- 
ation of Utility Plant, to Provision for 
Accrued Depreciation of Utility Plant. 

The problem of deducting the reserve 
for depreciation from the cost of plant 
assets and its serious implications involve 
consideration of the following .other 
changes which have been included in 
the proposed system of accounts: 


1. To change the definition’ of the 
term “depreciation” from the present 
“loss in service value” to “decline in 
service value,’ with service value of 
property defined as “consisting of its 
years of service or output during its 
service life.” 

2. To require that the charge for 
depreciation shall be computed in ac- 
cordance with the straight-line meth- 
od, applied on a group plan, with no 
provision for use of any other method 
for calculating depreciation. 

When the “net plant”? concept was 
proposed by the NARUC Committee 
on previous occasions, the change was 
not recommended in conjunction with a 
substantially revised uniform system of 
accounts and it was therefore difficult 
to appreciate fully the incorrect and un- 
fair consequences of such a requirement. 
However, when the proposal for “net 
plant” is considered together with the 
proposed changes in definition of depre- 
ciation; in the title of the depreciation 
reserve account; and in the requirement 
for the exclusive adoption of the straight- 
line method for charging depreciation ; 
then, the full implications of what is be- 
ing attempted emerge quite clearly. 


‘The ‘“‘net plant” form of balance sheet 
has been advocated upon the grounds 
that it is a mere matter of form and a 
time-honored practice in industrial ac- 
counting. It has been urged that the 
regulated electric and gas utility indus- 
tries should conform to the practices 
adopted by non-regulated industries and 
the reasons given are that deductibility 
has become an accepted accounting con- 
vention; that it simplifies the work of 
the statistician and the security analyst; 
and that no damaging consequences re- 
sult therefrom. “Those who have not 
given serious or sufficient consideration 
to this problem, both in and out of the 
utility industry, have too easily  suc- 
cumbed to these fallacious arguments, 
and the advocates of the ‘“‘net plant” idea 
have partially convinced themselves and 
probably many others of the propriety 
of deducting depreciation reserves from 
the plant account in the utility business. 

The deduction of the reserve from 
plant assets is an industrial accounting 
custom which is unsound and incorrect 
in principle, results in gross misrepre- 
sentation of material facts, and, if used 
by regulated industries, would constitute 
a strong influence towards the confisca- 
It is difficult 
to explain why the practice is insistently 
proposed for electric and gas utilities 
except on one or more of the following 
grounds: 


tion of utility property. 


1. A lack of appreciation of the real 
significance and importance of account- 
ing and of accounting form and of the 
fact that a requirement for showing “a 
net plant figure” in utility reports would 
be a requirement for an admission by 
the utility against interest. 

2. A lack of understanding that the 
practice proposed results in a gross mis- 
representation of material facts. 

3. An attempt to establish, in the 
guise of accounting requirements, stand- 
ards for rate-making which courts and 
legislatures have repudiated and many, 
if not most, commissions are: unwilling 
to accept as a restriction on their broad 
powers of rate fixing. 

The practice of deducting the de- 
preciation reserve from plant account 
developed in non-regulated industries, 
when accountants were very much con- 
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cerned with current asset position and 
with realizable values of assets in event 
of the termination of the enterprise. 
There was not sufficient emphasis placed 
upon the fact that the balance sheet rep- 
resented a statement of financial position 
on a “going concern” basis. It was not 
fully appreciated that while the charge 
for depreciation represented allocations 
of cost over the periods of plant use, the 
depreciation reserve was represented by 
funds (depreciation money) which the 
“soing concern” enterprise had recovered 
from its customers and was using to best 
advantage in the business, but for which 
it was accountable to its investors until 
such time as plant assets must be re- 
placed through actual retirement. 

That this reality has not been recog- 
nized generally in current balance sheets 
of non-regulated enterprises is a reflec- 
tion on modern accounting standards. 
Pursuant to accounting convention, the 
balances of all accountability items 
should be shown on the liability side of 
the balance sheet. However, the con- 
tinuation of the practice of deducting 
the depreciation reserve from plant as- 
sets in non-regulated industries is cer- 
tainly no authority or reason for its ex- 
tension to regulated utility industries. 

Modern accounting is a disciplined 
art. A corporation to present its bal- 
ance sheet “picture”? must resort to sym- 
bolic For plant assets 
this has been accepted to consist of cost 
to the enterprise. 


representation. 


In electric and gas 
utilities the dollar balance in the plant 
asset account or “original cost’’ is used 
to represent huge generating plants, gas 
manufacturing units, substations, holder 
stations, transmission and distribution 
systems, and the like. Frequently, these 
facilities are described as the tools of 
the enterprise or, crudely, its bricks 
and mortar. The dollars, which have 
long since been spent, are symbolic of 
the tools which are being used by the 
business. When the depreciation reserve 
is deducted from the 
plant account balance, the net figure 
does not and cannot reflect any signifi- 
cant business fact. 
result of mixing two accounts having 
unrelated content. It fails to disclose 
that the depreciation reserve generally 
represents a measure of an increased in- 
vestment in plant and instead causes it 
to represent a measure of a diminished 
volume of tools and facilities employed 
in the business. This constitutes sub- 
stantial error and gross misrepresenta- 
tion of material fact. 

The balance in the plant account 


account balance 


It merely shows the 
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should represent the total cost of plant 
assets then in service, not. that cost di- 
minished by the depreciation reserve. 
The accepted accounting procedure for 
recording depreciation, which attempts 
to assure proper distribution of costs, 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
significant figure of actual cost of plant 
assets in service. 

It is necessary, in order to fully un- 
derstand the meaning of the current 
proposals, to examine carefully all of 
the provisions relating to depreciation 
which give full import and expression 
to what may easily constitute a very 
serious financial blow to these utility 
industries. Detailed objections, discus- 
sions, and conclusions, in support of 
what has been stated, are presented as 
follows: 


Part I—Statement of implications 
in the NARUC Committee provisions 
relating to depreciation and deprecia- 
tion reserve. 


Part [I—Objections to the account- 
ing convention for deducting the de- 
preciation reserve from plant assets in 
non-regulated industries. 

Part I1I—Objections to the pro- 
posed provision for deducting the de- 
preciation reserve from plant assets 
in statements of regulated electric and 
gas utility industries. 

Part 1V—Critical examination and 
consideration of the provisions for de- 


preciation accounting, as proposed by 
the NARUC Committee. 


Part V—Conclusions. 


Part I 


Statement of implications in the 
NARUC Committee provisions relating 
to depreciation and reserve for deprecta- 
tion. 


HE electric and gas utilities be- 

lieve that the implications and the 
real meaning of the provisions relating to 
depreciation, as now proposed by the 
Statistics and Accounts 
in the NARUC system of accounts, are 
as follows: 

1. That utility 
plant, according to proposed definition, 
represents decline in service value or 
service life. 


Committee on 


depreciation of 


2. That the accounting charge for 
depreciation, based upon the require- 
ment of the straight-line method and 
the proposed definition of deprecia- 
tion, represents periodic declines in 
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value proceeding uniformly during the 
life of the plant assets. 

3. That the proposed change in 
title of the reserve for depreciation 
account to Provision for Accrued De- 
preciation will be interpreted as rep- 
resenting the measurement of all such 
declines in service value of plant assets 
since acquisition thereof and is the 
equivalent of “depreciation reserve re- 
quirement,’ computed in accordance 
with the straight-line method. 

4. That since the balance in the 
Provision for Accrued Depreciation 
(following the above fallacious rea- 
soning) represents the total declines 
in service value which have accumu- 
lated by reason of the passage of time, 
then— 


(a) the accumulated reserve con- 
stitutes an offset or deduction from 
the plant account, and 


(b) past accrued depreciation (cal- 
culated on the straight-line basis), not 
previously provided for, is to be in- 
creased by charges to Special Income 
Charges. This adjustment of the de- 
preciation constitutes retro- 
accounting and violates the 
principle against impeaching past ac- 
counting results. 


reserve 
active 


The electric and gas utilities are con- 
vinced that the NARUC Committee’s 
proposed provisions relating to depre- 
ciation and the depreciation reserve rep- 
resent incorrect and inconsistent inter- 
pretations of the functions and results of 
depreciation accounting. Our objections 
thereto follow as Parts II and ITI. 


Part II 


Objections to the accounting conven- 
tion for deducting the depreciation re- 
serve from plant assets in non-regulated 
industries. 

HE propriety of deducting the de- 

preciation reserve from plant assets 
must be considered, both as to non-regu- 
lated and as to regulated industries. The 
present industrial practice had its origin 
in the now obsolete direct writedown 
methods. Early in the history of cor- 
porate accounting, when the knowledge 
and understanding of systematic and con- 
sistent recording of depreciation as a 
cost were very meager, managements in 
good earning-years wrote down directly 
the cost of their fixed assets by credits 
thereto and charges direct to Profit and 
Loss. As a result of this practice, the 
plant account itself was the net result 
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of such bookkeeping. In lean years, the 
former practice did not appear to re- 
quire any recognition of “depreciation” 
as then understood. With this earlier 
accounting practice, the recording of re- 
tirements when property was actually 
replaced, sold, torn down, or abandoned 
also was not required. It was, however, 
gradually recognized that such account- 
ing was erroneous and misleading and 
without factual background or consis- 
tency. It produced neither cost nor 
value. It was, perhaps, the earlier out- 
growth of expedient and undisclosed at- 
tempts at earnings equalization or dis- 
guisement. 

Later, more enlightened depreciation 
accounting established the credit account 
—Depreciation Reserve—the balance of 
which is the result of monthly journal 
entries, which systematically estimate ap- 
propriate charges to depreciation expense 
and concurrent credits to depreciation 
reserve, together with any charges to de- 
preciation reserve and credits to plant 
accounts for retirements of property. 

These journal entry transactions are 
designed to accomplish two primary ob- 
jectives: first, to include with other ex- 
penses an allocation (by estimate) of 
cost of property used in the production 
of income, in order that the current 
determination of income may be as ac- 
curate as possible; and second, to with- 
hold funds within the business to main- 
tain the stockholders’ investment until 
property has actually been replaced. The 
act of showing such balances as a deduc- 
tion from Plant Account on the asset 
side of the balance sheet is thus a carry- 
over from the obsolete accounting prac- 
tice of making direct credits to the plant 
accounts, a practice which was aban- 
doned as misleading and erroneous. 

In the presentation of the financial 
statements, the desire for the condensa- 
tion of items and the lack of emphasis 
on the “going concern” concept of the 
balance sheet may have contributed to 
continuing the practice of deducting the 
figure for the depreciation reserve from 
the plant asset account, this despite the 
fact that it was fully understood that 
depreciation accounting is a process of 
cost allocation and not of valuation and 
the resulting reserve could not possibly 
be a valuation reserve. 

The proportion of the plant accounts 
to total assets in non-regulated industry 
until recently was usually not significant, 
and the statement of plant assets less 
depreciation reserve had perhaps no im- 
portant effect upon the financial position 
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of the enterprise, in that it did not pre- 
judice the value of its properties or its 
prospective earning capacity and had no 
influence upon the prices of products 
sold in competitive markets. 

Nevertheless, the practice of deducting 
such depreciation reserve from plant as- 
sets has resulted in incorrect statements 
of the total amount of assets devoted to 
the conduct of the business and of an 
important accumulated source of funds 
invested in the business. The single “net 
plant figure’’ has merely concealed both 
true cost of plant and amount reserved 
for depreciation. More seriously, it has 
resulted in the drawing of unwarranted 
conclusions as to the amounts of profit 
and percentages of profits relating to the 
total assets invested in the business. This 
misrepresentation has confused the ordi- 
nary investor, who interprets the depreci- 
ation reserve as a diminution in value, 
without fully understanding that the 
figure for plant assets less reserve for 
depreciation, whether described as “net 
plant” or shown with no caption, merely 
represents, if anything, the unallocated 
or undistributed cost of fixed assets not 
vet charged to expense. 

Illustrative of the inaccuracies arising 
out of the deduction of the reserve from 
plant assets are the following statements 
contained in an article entitled “What 
Are ‘Fair’ Profits?” by Lyman P. Ham- 
mond in Dun’s Review for June, 1951: 

In the years from 1940 to 1945, 

total assets of all corporations and 

total receipts rose 38 per cent and 72 

per cent, respectively, while a decline 

of 8 per cent occurred in their capital 
assets, according to the Bureau of 

Internal Revenue’s Statistics of In- 

come. In the same period, the number 


by insurance 


of workers covered 
against unemployment under the Fed- 
eral Security Agency increased 23 per 
cent, the Federal Power Commission’s 
tabulation of industrial power require- 
ments rose 55 per cent, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of total 
physical production rose 62 per cent. 
... Not only do official statistics net 
the fixed capital accounts when report- 
ing the total assets, but they also omit 
any statement of the reserves that 
were deducted. .. . We get a strong 
indication (of) what really hap- 
pened from the Department of Com- 
merce statistics of national income in 
which depreciation charges are shown 
as having reduced gross national in- 
come by $7,228 million in 1940 and 
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by $10,885 million in 1945. This 50 

per cent increase in depreciation 

charges would seem to indicate a simi- 
lar increase in gross fixed capital ac- 
counts, which would not be greatly 

out of line with the increase of 62 

per cent in physical output, when 

technological progress and the length- 
ened work week are considered. 

It is quite apparent that the 8 per 
cent indicated decline in capital assets 
is a direct result of the distortion arising 
out of the net plant concept and is di- 
rectly attributable thereto. It also indi- 
cates that any statement of capital assets 
based upon plant costs less depreciation 
results in material misrepresentation and 
wholly unreliable facts. 

In a tabulation apearing in the July, 
1951, issue of the National City Bank’s 
letter, there is shown a listing of 100 
largest non-financial corporations, show- 
ing the total assets of these companies 
and the amount of average investment 
per employee for each of the several 
groupings — manufacturing, _ railroads, 
and electric and gas utilities. Only a 
footnote following the tabulation re- 
veals that the total assets are shown after 
deducting the reserves for depreciation. 
An analysis of the depreciation reserve 
data with respect to these companies was 
found to vary from a low of 14 per cent 
to a high of 69 per cent in respect to 
their gross assets. There is no reason 
why the investment per employee should 
be shown on any basis other than total 
investment for an accurate reflection of 
the true state of affairs. 

The proposal for the extension of the 
practice of deducting depreciation re- 
serves from plant assets is particularly 
inappropriate at this time when serious 
criticism is being directed against the 
accounting convention for stating plant 
assets at cost. In view of the substan- 
tial reduction in the value of the dollar, 
many accountants realize that the state- 
ment of plant assets in terms of mone- 
tary units, which are worth, in effect, 
only half of their former value, may 
represent a serious defect in current ac- 
counting practice. Adherence to the cost 
convention is continued only because of 
the dangers inherent in departure there- 
from and in the lack of new standards 
which still must be developed. In the 
face of this dilemma, the implication 
that such “net plant” bears any sem- 
blance or relationship to value further 
aggravates the inaccuracies in statements 
of plant assets. 
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As inaccurate as the overemphasis on 
“net plant” balances may be industrially, 
it is still much worse and really harm- 
ful to the regulated industries, as will 
be shown in Part III. 


Part III 

Objections to the proposed provision 
for deducting the depreciation reserve 
from plant assets in regulated electric 
and gas utility industries. 

S applied to regulated utility indus- 
A tries, the deduction of the depre- 
ciation reserve from plant assets is of 
far greater significance than for non- 
regulated industries, and the electric and 
gas industries strenuously object to this 
proposed provision for the following 
reasons: 

1. Constitutes a Misrepresentation of 
Material Facts and an Admission 
Against Interest: 

The proposal for placing the credit 
account for depreciation reserve in the 
asset section of the balance sheet ac- 
counts represents not merely a change 
in accounting form but a significant and 
important change in accounting result, 
which would require that the reserve be 
deducted from plant accounts in reports 
submitted to regulatory and other public 
authorities. Financial officers of regulated 
companies should not be required to as- 
sume responsibility for sworn statements 
or statements rendered to the public 
which contain a gross misrepresentation 
of material facts and which will be con- 
sidered as an admission adverse to the in- 
terest of the electric and gas utility 
industries. 

2. Discards 50-Y ear Electric and Gas 

Utility Accounting Convention: 

The proposal discards, without sound 
reason, a consistent and continuing ac- 
counting convention used in the electric 
and gas business for the past 50 years. 
In regulated public utilities, costs of 
plant and properties represent the larg- 
est proportion of the total assets and 
the single most important factor in de- 
termining earning capacity. Because of 
the high proportion of plant assets to 
total assets and because of the relatively 
long life of plant assets, the accumu- 
lated depreciation reserve 
amounts to a very substantial figure. 
The proposal to deduct the depreciation 
reserve from’ plant assets will lead to 
the erroneous interpretation that the 
resulting figure represents the value of 
utility plant. Depreciation accounting 
on 2 cost basis does not, except by 
chance, produce a value or component 


necessarily 
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of value. The accounting convention 
for stating plant assets at cost should 
not be undermined by deducting there- 
from amounts which relate, only to the 
expense charges for the ultimate retire- 
ment of plant. 

3. Deduction Is Erroneous Because 
Existing Reserves Are Not the Re- 
sult of Consistent Charges and 
Credits: 

~ The existing reserves for depreciation 
are not the result of consistent charges 
and credits thereto and the deduction 
of the reserve from plant asset accounts 
implies a uniform relationship between 
plant and reserve, which does not exist. 
Different concepts of accounting and 
rate regulation over the years have pro- 
duced reserves of various content, with- 
out regard to the incidence of financial 
responsibility. 

Existing depreciation reserves may 
represent a product of past charges en- 
tirely to operating expenses or partly 
to operating expenses and partly to in- 
come deductions; or they may reflect 
transfers from or to capital or surplus 
accounts; or they may include other 
credits, such as accelerated amortization 
or tax savings relating thereto, addi- 
tional depreciation for plant assets con- 
structed on leased premises, gains or 
losses from sales of land and non-depre- 
ciable property, etc. The depreciation 
reserves may also include charges for 
depreciation, which were provided for 
during periods of insufficient return, or 
may include excessive provisions for de- 
preciation. 

The figure, therefore, for plant as- 
sets less reserves does not reflect an 
accurate statement of a significant finan- 
cial fact. 

4. Proposal Is an Attempt to Set 
Up Standards for State Legisla- 
tion and Commission Regulation 
of Rates, Which Would Be Con- 
fiscatory: 

The electric and gas utilities believe 
that deducting the reserve for deprecia- 
tion from plant assets will give wider 
acceptance to the use of plant “original 
cost” less depreciation reserve or de- 
preciation reserve requirement as a 
standard formula for rate making. It 
is the industries’ contention that cost 
less reserve must not be used indiscrim- 
inately for determining the rate base 
and the consequent earning capacity. 

The entire amount of the depreciation 
reserve is almost never invested in plant 
assets, and in many cases a substantial 
portion of the reserve may be used to 
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supply working capital in excess of that 
amount allowed in the rate base. To 
deduct these portions of the reserve 
would result in serious inequity to the 
utility. Even if the assets have been so 
invested, the credit due to the custom- 
ers’ interest, in respect of the funds 
represented by the depreciation reserve, 
should be computed at a rate lower than 
the allowable fair rate of return, since 
the entire risk must be borne by the in- 
vestors. 

Where full deduction of the reserve 
is made in the calculation of the rate 
base, the net effect is that the customer, 
in his payment for service, is being per- 
mitted to buy back piecemeal part of 
the property, which the utility must 
continue to operate without compensa- 
tion. This is not in accord with the real 
nature of the transaction. Title to the 
property remains at all times with the 
utility and does not pass to the cus- 
tomer; what the customer pays for is 
service, not property. The utility should 
be operated for the benefit of customers, 
investors, and employees. If financial 
fair play is to be accorded to all three 
groups, then the utility should not be 
required to manage property without 
compensation. 

In addition, the depreciation reserve 
may include amounts which’ were 
charged against income when the utility 
was not earning a fair rate of return, 
and to such extent, the assets repre- 
sented by the depreciation reserve con- 
stitute a source of funds contributed 
by stockholders rather than by consum- 
ers. Again, when the depreciation 
charges have exceeded the amounts al- 
lowed. by regulation in fixing rates, the 
portion of the reserve represented by 
the excess arises from earned surplus. 
The depreciation reserve may also re- 
flect transfers arising out of capital 
transactions or credits arising from ac- 
celerated amortization, all in no man- 
ner related to charges to consumers. 

That the deduction of the deprecia- 
tion reserve from plant assets in ac- 
counting reports will have widespread 
influence on rate base determinations is 
clearly evident. Practically all state 
commissions prescribe the NARUC or 
FPC Uniform Systems of Accounts for 
electric and gas utilities. This means 
that throughout the United States prac- 
tically all utility plant accounts are 
stated at “original cost.’ On the other 
hand, according to a 1948 Federal 
Power Commission Report, in only 
eight states is original cost the most 
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important factor in rate-base determi- 
nations; and of these, only a few at 
this time unqualifiedly deduct the book 
reserve or reserve requirement to deter- 
mine the rate base. The statement is 
also made that “in all cases (for com- 
puting rate base) accrued depreciation, 
usually the reserve, is deducted unless 
the annual charge for depreciation is 
adjusted directly or indirectly to reflect 
an assumed return or interest calculated 
on the amount of the reserve.” 

The adoption of plant assets less de- 
preciation reserve as a ready rate base 
is demonstrably unfair, without full con- 
sideration of all significant facts. This 
constitutes the chief reason for the con- 
tinued insistence for including the de- 
preciation reserve account in the asset 
section of the balance sheet accounts 
and may also account for the changes 
now proposed in title, definition, and 
method of calculating depreciation. 

5. Deduction of Reserve Will Ad- 
versely Affect Investment Stand- 
ing of Utilities: 

The deduction of reserve for depre- 
ciation from plant assets will have an 
adverse effect on the investment stand- 
ing of utilities. Investment groups will 
receive the impression that regulatory 
bodies have come to agreement to arbi- 
trarily adopt the “net plant” basis for 
rate determination. Investors will view 
this arbitrary requirement as limiting 
earnings within the confines of a rigid 
formula and will feel, therefore, that 
due consideration will not be given to 
the total assets used in the business, 
thus substantially affecting the stock- 
holder interest. 

6. “Depreciation Money” Is Not Re- 

turn of Capital to Investors: 

The amounts represented by the de- 
preciation reserve do not constitute capi- 
tal which has been returned or is re- 
turnable to the investors. Electric and 
gas utilities are under legal obligation 
to replace plant assets and to construct 
plant additions in order to satisfy the 
service requirements of their customers. 
The funds represented by the deprecia- 
tion reserve balance cannot be distrib- 
uted to investors but must be used for 
the replacement of plant assets. The 
depreciation reserve must, therefore, be 
regarded as an advance payment by con- 
sumers (provided an adequate return 
has been earned) for plant assets, and 
when the funds represented by such re- 
serve are invested in additional plant 
assets, the management has in effect 
made a borrowing of such funds, pend- 
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ing replacement of existing plant assets. 

Depreciation accounting must be 
viewed not only as an allocation of the 
cost of plant assets against the income 
but also as representing a source of 
funds held until existing plant assets 
are replaced. While it has been recog- 
nized that the most advantageous use 
of these funds can be obtained by in- 
vesting in new or additional plant as- 
sets, it does not alter the basic fact that 
the reserve for depreciation, neverthe- 
less, constitutes a source of funds and, 
as such, represents additional assets in- 
vested, instead of reflecting reductions 
in assets employed. 


Part 1V 


Critical examination and considera- 
tion of the provisions for depreciation 
accounting as proposed by the NARUC 
Committee. 


’T° HE following analysis is submitted 
in support of the electric and gas 
utilities’ objections to the proposed 


changes in respect of the depreciation 
reserve, both as to title and account 
arrangement: 

1. Charge for Depreciation on 

Straight-Line Method: 

The proposed NARUC system of ac- 
counts then requires that depreciation 
is to be computed in accordance with 
the straight-line method applied on a 
group plan. Present accepted account- 
ing practice recognizes various methods 
for computing depreciation, as long as 
the practice is followed systematically 
and consistently. The electric and gas 
utilities maintain that the straight-line 
method does not represent the only 
proper method for recording deprecia- 
tion of plant assets. The straight-line 
method has the advantage of simplicity, 
but other methods of calculating depre- 
ciation are equally correct and may in 
fact be more applicable to regulated 
electric and gas utilities. It would seem 
that the provision for the exclusive use 
of the straight-line method for comput- 
ing depreciation has been proposed in 
order to emphasize the concept that de- 
preciation represents a decline in value 
spread uniformly over years of service 
life as opposed to the sinking fund 
method or other depreciation methods 
(declining balance, unit of production, 
etc.) where the charges in the earlier 
years are substantially different from 
those in the later years. 

No one method for calculating depre- 
ciation should be required in a uniform 
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system of accounts to be applied upon 
a national scale. Other methods are 
permitted or prescribed by regulatory 
bodies in certain jurisdictions, and in 
some jurisdictions depreciation account- 
ing is required, but no one method is 
prescribed. In fact, in the State of 
New York, the Commission does not 
have the legal authority to require the 
use of the straight-line method, and pro- 
posed legislation to grant the Commis- 
sion such power has repeatedly failed 
of enactment because it involved mat- 
ters of substance and financial rights and 
was not a pure matter of account classi- 
fication and form. 

2. Change in Title of Reserve for 
Depreciation to Provision for Ac- 
crued Depreciation: 

Having defined depreciation of util- 
ity plant as representing decline in ser- 
vice value or decline in service life and 
having adopted the theory that depre- 
ciation proceeds uniformly on a straight- 
line basis, the NARUC Committee pro- 
poses that the present title for the ac- 
cumulated depreciation be changed from 
Reserve for Depreciation to Provision 
for Accrued Depreciation. 

The word “provision” implies that 
something more has been done to pro- 
vide for depreciation than merely to 
make an accounting entry. The word 
“accrued” does not properly indicate 
that depreciation is a process of alloca- 
tion of plant assets in a systematic and 
rational manner. The combination of 
the two words “accrued depreciation” is 
even more misleading because it has been 
used to mean different things. In the 
accounting sense, it means amounts en- 
tered or recorded in the books of ac- 
count as periodic distributions of cost. 
In the engineering sense, the term has 
been used to mean value, which is esti- 
mated to have been actually lost. The 
NARUC Committee on Depreciation 
has in its 1944 report referred to ac- 
crued depreciation as “the amount of 
service life or capacity deemed to have 
been exhausted at any particular time 
as estimated by the consistent applica- 
tion of the age-life basis.” In the same 
report, the Committee also referred to 
the “depreciation reserve requirement” 
and “accrued depreciation” as being es- 
sentially the same thing and stated that 
the depreciation reserve requirement 
properly computed is the best practical 
measure of actual depreciation. 

The American Institute of Account- 
ants in considering change in the title, 
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“Reserve for Depreciation,” arrived at 
no precise conclusion other than to ad- 
vise that the term “reserve” be replaced 
by one which indicated the measure- 
ment process of allocation of cost over 
the life of the asset. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its latest Reg- 
ulation S-X, issued in December, 1950, 
retains the title, “Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion.” 

Since the title, “Reserve for Depre- 
ciation,” is used generally to mean the 
accumulated reserve, readers of balance 
sheets may interpret ‘“‘accrued deprecia- 
tion” to mean that the values of depre- 
ciable assets are less than cost or that 
the reserve represents a loss of value of 
productive capacity. 

The electric and gas utility industries 
believe, therefore, that no change should 
be made in the present account title until 
a more descriptive title has been gen- 
erally adopted. The accounting pre- 
scribed for regulated industries should 
use accepted terminology rather than in- 
itiate new and untried accounting termi- 
nology. However, if there is to be a 
change in terminology, it should con- 
tribute to clearer thinking and not in- 
creased confusion. For example, why not 
the use of the terms “Allocated” or “Dis- 
tributed Cost Reserve,’ as the word 
depreciation itself has no proper place 
in an accounting system that is wedded 
to the cost convention. 

3. Nature of the Reserve for Depre- 

ciation: 

The fact is that the balance in the 
reserve for depreciation accounts for 
electric and gas utilities, at any specific 
date, represents the net of 

(a) the total amounts credited to 
the account, without 
whether such 
charged to income or other accounts 
and without regard to whether 
such amounts were provided by 
actual charges to consumers, less 
(b) the costs of plant assets re- 
tired, without regard to whether 
provisions for depreciation were 
made specifically therefor, plus re- 
moval costs, and less salvage. 

4. Implication of Retroactive Ac- 

counting for Depreciation: 


regard to 
amounts were 


No consideration has been given in 
the proposed system of accounts for the 
change to the required straight-line 
method, other than that “provision for 
past accrued depreciation not provided 
for” is included as one of the items in 
Account 461, Special Income Charges. 
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It must be recognized that many elec- 
tric and gas utilities accounted for de- 
preciation for many years in accordance 
with theories then widely accepted by 
regulatory agencies, as well as utility 
managements, which required minimum 
depreciation charges and reserves, and 
that such retroactive adjustments may 
involve very substantial amounts. Even 
where the reserves have been increased 
substantially, there is the question al- 
ways: at whose cost? And even where 
this may be clear, as stated before, com- 
plete deductibility confiscates a substan- 
tial part of the investor’s equity. Also, 
that the sinking-fund method for com- 
puting depreciation is permitted or pre- 
scribed by state regulatory authorities 
in some jurisdictions, and here too, since 
the charges in the earlier years are less 
than in the later years, such retroactive 
adjustments may unfairly affect the 
utilities. 

To effect the changes retroactively for 
past charges for depreciation is incorrect 
unless charges are effected retroactively 
in all other accounts, and this is an ob- 
vious impossibility. The investor inter- 
est is the only one that can _ possibly 
be affected by retroactive accounting 
for depreciation. Surely, this cannot be 
considered fair. Retroactive accounting 
or reaccounting is contrary to sound 
accounting principles, unless it is used 
to correct obvious errors. Retroactive 
adjustment of depreciation accounting 
should not be required without per- 
mitting the upward adjustment of 
capital assets (now stated at so-called 
“original cost”) to conform to the pres- 
ent concepts of cost determination and 
property units and present concepts for 
distinguishing between cost of utility 
plant and operating charges. 


Part V 


Conclusions 

HE electric and gas utilities believe 

that the present title of reserve for 
depreciation should be retained and that 
the title of the account should not imply 
in any manner that the balance repre- 
sents something other than its true con- 
tent. The expression, “accrued depre- 
ciation,” in a title for reserve for de- 
preciation is inappropriate, since it Is 
not sufficiently distinguished from ‘“‘de- 
preciation reserve requirement,” which 
is ordinarily used to mean the amount 
that ought to be accumulated in the 
reserve at any given time on the basis 
of a given or required method of sys- 
tematic allocation of cost. The account- 
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ing terminology for regulated companies 
should follow accepted practice, and no 
changes should be made until more de- 
scriptive titles have been fully accepted. 

The electric and gas utilities also be- 
lieve that the reserve for depreciation 
account should be included with all 
other credit balance sheet accounts 
consistent with present practice. The 
issues involved in respect to balance 
sheet presentation of plant accounts and 
reserve for depreciation for public utili- 
ties must remain clear. The fact that 
deductibility of depreciation has become 
acceptable accounting practice in non- 
regulated industries is no reason for this 
practice to be adopted by regulated in- 
dustries. The convention for showing 
the reserve on the credit side of the bal- 
ance sheet of regulated utilities is of 
long standing, and no new develop- 
ments have taken place which require 
the change in account arrangement or 
balance sheet presentation. The arbi- 
trary requirement for deducting the re- 
serve for depreciation can only be in- 
terpreted as an attempt by the Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Accounts to 
establish through accounting a standard 
formula for rate determination, which 
the courts and the legislatures have re- 
fused to adopt because of the realiza- 
tion of the inaccuracy and unfairness 
of the end result. 

Deduction of the depreciation reserve 
from the “original cost” of plant results 
in a monetary reduction in assets, when 
in fact the reserve actually measures, 
in most instances, an additional invest- 
ment in plant and an increase in the 
volume of physical assets employed in 
the business. Regulated electric and gas 
utility industries should not be required 
to submit statements that would contain 
such misrepresentation of material facts, 
which would be construed as serious ad- 
missions against interest and which 
would be a strong influence toward the 
confiscation of their property. Existing 
depreciation reserves are not the result 
of the same types of charges and credit 
transactions in various companies or 
over a period of time, and the net fig- 
ure, after deducting the reserve, would 
represent a different result for each com- 
pany but, in any event, would not re- 
flect an accurate statement of any sig- 
nificant fact useful for financial or any 
other purpose. 

The presentation of the reserve on 
the credit side of the balance sheet con- 


(Continued on page 410) 
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Thousands of customers pay their bills at 
Courteous treatment influences customer thinking and builds good will. 
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cashiers’ windows each month. 
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Residential meter reading offers endless public relations 
opportunities. 


A pleasant “good morning” works wonders. 


How You Can Be a Public Relations Expert! 


Dealing with the problem of instruct- 
ing employees in their public relations 
function, the following article, reprinted 
from Live Wire, employee publication 
of the New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
is an excellent statement of an effective 
approach to bettering customer relations. 


HENEVER you talk about your 

job with New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., its services or policies—that’s 
public relations. You, personally, are 
representing the company. You're its 
good will ambassador. 

What you say to your friend or neigh- 
bor is better than a publicity story or a 
newspaper advertisement — because it’s 
person-to-person, first-hand information. 
To them, and to all the people you meet 
and talk with, you are the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. 

The prime purpose of the advertising 
and publicity department is to make 
known facts which will make friends 
for the company and to make it better 
and more favorably known. But this 
responsibility for increasing public know- 
ledge and appreciation of your company 
isn’t just the job of a few people—it’s 
everybody’s job. The greatest of good 
will builders are the friendly day-to-day 
contacts of all of us in the communities 
which we serve. 


A well-known authority on _ public 
relations recently told the Editor that, 
in his opinion, the two top public rela- 
tions jobs in an electric utility were the 
meter readers and the cashiers. And who 
will argue the point? Here are the men 
and women who meet the public, our 
customers, daily. A smile, a friendly 
word, a sincere “Thank you” make the 
day seem brighter and, as Shakespeare 


‘ 


said, “it is twice blessed, it blesses him 


that gives, and him that takes.” 


What Each Employee Can Do 


Does this mean that you should be a 
walking advertisement for the company ? 
Does it mean that you stand on street 
corners and make speeches or deliver a 
discourse to every friend you meet? Of 
course not! But to accomplish a real 
job of public relations for the company 
vou can do these things: 

L, Keep up to date on your company. 
Read Live Wire and the Annual Report. 
Watch bulletin boards. Discuss problems 
with your supervisor or department head. 

2. Know about company benefits. You 
should be able to explain them to your 
family and your friends or to someone 
who might be thinking of applying for 
a job. 

3. Good news bears repeating. By 
saying a good word for the company, 


you are putting in a good word for all 
of us. 

4. Help correct wrong impressions 
about the company and the electric utility 
industry Spike groundless 
rumors. 


in general. 


5. Be helpful, pleasant, courteous, and 
sincere in all your contacts. Remember 
that to a good many people you are the 
company. Good telephone behavior is 
important, too. It’s all too easy to be 
abrupt or quick-tempered on the phone. 
But it’s just as easy to cultivate a 
friendly telephone manner. Above all, 
make a point of getting peoples’ names 
right. Nothing annoys a person more 
than having his name butchered. 

6. Be a good citizen. Take part in 
church activities, Boy Scouts, P. T. A., 
Red Cross, or any other civic or social 
project. public 
relations for yourself and the company. 

7. Be proud of your job. You are one 
of more than 600 people whose daily 
work results in the dependable supply 
of electric 


You will build good 


service to the homes and 
businesses served by New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. You are engaged in a busi- 
ness of providing our customers with a 
service vital to their health, comfort, 
and happiness. 

8. Remember—courtesy wins friends 
. . . for your company and for you! 
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The Importance of By-Products 


By Paul B. McKee 


President, Pacific Power & Light Company 


Excerpts from an address before the 13th Annual Safety Meeting of Ebasco Client Companies, 


E spend millions and billions 

for facilities of one kind and 

another. Yet what good would 
they be without fine, well-trained people, 
dedicated to their jobs, to run them? 
It is our teams that win the games, not 
the paraphernalia we play with. 

Our industry has long been the sub- 
ject of attack by those who would 
change our way of life, remove incen- 
tive, and control completely the lives 
of all Americans. It is my conviction 
that the electric industry is in the front 
trenches of the battle to preserve our 
American system and to improve it. 

The world is watching us, not 50 or 
60 thousand people jammed into a sta- 
dium, but millions of customers and 
millions of stockholders and millions of 
American citizens, watching us and de- 
pending upon us. I might well include 
many millions of people outside our 
borders because as America goes, so goes 
the world. If we stay free and strong, 
they have a chance. If we lose our lib- 
erty, certainly the dark ages will follow. 

Because you are the line coaches of 
the teams that will win or lose this game, 
a good portion of the responsibility falls 
on your shoulders. 


The Battle Is Not Over 

Will we win? I firmly believe we 
will. Our ambition to hand to our suc- 
cessors better companies in an improved, 
vibrant, and free America shall be real- 
ized. But the battle is not over. Our 
soldiers of industry must be well trained, 
with high morale, confidence in their 
leaders, and a great desire and ambi- 
tion to be leaders themselves. 

Today almost every successful busi- 
ness gains a good part of its net profits 
from by-products, products which might 
be a liability but which imagination and 
skill have converted to saleable assets. 
If you examine the records of successful 
men, you will find that often their main 
claim to credit and fame is a by-product 
of their profession. 

If you use your safety training effec- 
tively, the by-products in terms of bene- 
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fits to the individual, to his company, 
and to his country, will be outstanding. 

Let us examine these generalities a 
little more closely. Let us look at the 
individual first. What by-product re- 
sult can we give him? Naturally, we 
must assume that we start with good 
people, with a high-degree of moral and 
mental integrity and skill. 

You will direct your main efforts, as 
you should, to more and more safety. 
But why not do more? Why not implant 
in your students an intense desire to 
advance? Why not point out the need 
for well-trained leaders in our industry 
and in every other field of endeavor? 
Why not convince them that in this great 
land of ours wonderful chances still ex- 
ist? 


Scarcity of Topflight Executives 

Topflight executive leaders are scarce 
in this and every other country. If 
you believe these things yourself, there 
is much you can do. Obviously everyone 
cannot be on top, calling the signals. 
But the man who is striving to get there 
makes a better player and a _ better 
citizen. 

How are you going to generate and 
implement this by-product effort? Each 
of you will have his own ideas. I will 
try to give you mine in brief. 

1. The top hand must be the hardest 
worker on the team. He may not seem to 
be but he is. 

2. He must know all the details but 
handle the smallest possible portion of 
them. 

3. He must delegate authority and 
responsibility in equal amounts. 

4+. He must know how to deal with 
people, inside and outside of the organi- 
zation. 

5. He must never be completely satis- 
fied with himself, his team, or any indi- 
vidual on it. He must be properly rest- 
less for improvement in himself and all 
of his associates. 

6. He must have a very real interest 
in the human problems of the members 
of his team. He must find ways and 
means of dealing with these problems 


without weakening the team. He must 
never let a weak or tired player hold 
back the progress of his group. Each 
individual must be treated with the 
greatest possible consideration for his 
pride and his feeling, but no one, from 
the top down, should for sentimental 
reasons be permitted to lose the game 
for the team. 

7. He must speak frankly and fully 
to his associates, whether in praise or 
blame. They must know that he will not 
talk about them behind their backs and 
that under all pressures of one kind or 
another they will get a square deal. 

8. He must remember that on or off 
the job he is the company’s representa- 
tive. The team will be largely judged 
by his behavior. 

9. He must listen to his staff, must 
encourage their discussion. “Yes men” 
are not wanted. The leader must, in the 
final analysis, take the responsibility and 
make the decisions. 

10. Most important of all, he must 
be prepared to, and must, take the blame 
for any mistake, large or small, and 
must be careful to pass on to his associ- 
ates full credit for accomplishments. 

In this discussion I am not talking 
about the top executive in the !argest 
corporation. I am talking about any 
supervisor of a small or large group of 
men or women. 


Creation of By-Product Result 

Now, to be practical about all of this, 
how does one go about the creation of 
this by-product result? May I pause to 
say that the development of men and 
women for happier and better positions 
of authority and responsibility is one of 
life's most satisfactory experiences. Next 
to working with vour own children, it 
is tops. But how to do it? 

There is no magic formula. There 
may or may not be a direct approach. 
Perhaps, from my own experience, | 
might suggest a few hints. 

Try to get your people to understand 
the qualities necessary for improvement 
and leadership. You can’t preach to them 
or talk over their heads, but, as is true in 
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the family, so in the large or small or- 
ganization, example is a potent influence. 

Much of this by-product effort we 
are talking about can be accomplished 
by your own method of personal con- 
tact and manner of conducting meetings 
and discussions. Try to stimulate an in- 
terest in self-expression. If your people 
are diffident about speaking up, get them 
to study and practice public speaking. 

Try to stimulate their interest in read- 
ing biographies and essays. 

Encourage discussion of company 
problems which are outside of their im- 
mediate field. Accept their criticisms and 
their suggestions, and educate yourselves 
to provide answers, if they exist. Try 
to get your people to think and keep 
thinking. If you can arouse a vital in- 
terest, constructive thinking against an 
informed background will work won- 
ders. 

Now what about the by-product you 
can develop for your company and the 
country? You can teach good citizen- 
ship and good public relations. Make 
each man and woman feel that public 
relations is his or her job. In the eyes 
of the public, each individual, on or off 
the job, is the company. 


Participating in Community Programs 


You can help to encourage proper 
participation in worth-while community 
programs. This participation must come 
from heartfelt conviction and interest. 
Phony or reluctant participation for ap- 
pearance’s sake or because the boss wants 
it does more harm than good. 

And so we could go on. The main 
thing is to start, or to continue if you 
are already doing it, to strive for a 
result that will convince the people of 
your area that maybe they might get 
along without the fire department or 
even the police department, but they 
just could not substitute anything for 
the services of your company. 

American business must develop a 
safety program to protect its welfare 
and life. All of us must learn to work 
as intelligently and effectively to elimin- 
ate the hazards of our business enter- 
prise system as we have been working to 
cut down accidents in our plants and 
factories. 

We will discover that a business safety 
program pays dividends in many different 
ways, just as training for personal safety 
on the job results in greater efficiency 
and lower costs. 

Most important of all is the fact that 
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business safety also means the preserva- 
tion of individual rights and freedom in 
this nation, just as on-the-job safety pre- 
vents the tragedy of maimed and broken 
human bodies. We must recognize that 
the maintenance of safe conditions for 
business and industry demands the same 
kind of vigilance, training, and critical 
self-examination as is required to keep 
accidents from happening on the job. 


Business Safety Program 


From my own experience, I can assure 
you that a business safety program will 
produce results. I know that if the entire 
Pacific Power & Light Co. organization 
had not been working energetically on 
such a program for the past 18 years, 
we would be out of business today, in- 
stead of being engaged in the greatest 
expansion program in our company’s 
history. In a section of the country where 
the Federal government has its greatest 
power devclopments, we have succeeded 
in staying in business by working to 
eliminate as many as possible of the haz- 
ards that might injure public confidence 
in us. 

Sometimes, in the past, we have en- 
vied businesses which were not up 
against the kind of life or death battle 
in which we were engaged. But today I 
would not trade places with anyone. 

We have been through the fire, and 
out of that experience has come a great 
and reassuring faith—faith in the 
strength of solid friendship and in the 
unconquerability of a just cause, if we 
are willing to stay in the fight. 

And we have the added satisfaction 
of knowing today that it has been good 
business, as well as good citizenship, to 
stay in the fight. Cold, black figures on 
the balance sheet show that we have 
built real and substantial values into our 
business by refusing temptations to quit 
when the going was tough. 

“Coasting” Is Inadvisable 

I don’t want to give anyone the im- 
pression that we think we are out of the 
woods and that all we have to do now 
is coast along. Far from it. You can’t 
relax any kind of safety program with- 
out coming a cropper, sooner or later. 

But the fact is that I am less concerned 
today about the future of Pacific Power 
& Light, and of the electric utilities gen- 
erally, than I am about the future of 
American business as a whole. Our in- 
dustry is a veteran combat team. We 
have learned the lessons of survival on 
the actual battlefield. 
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On the other hand, I have the fear 
that too many business men, whose feet 
are not quite so close to the fire, think 
of their public relations problem in 
about the same way that most people 
look upon the civil defense program, in 
the same way that a bored rookie goes 
through the manual of arms with a 
wooden rifle. 

If you question this statement, just 
stop for a minute and imagine the 
scramble there would be to mend fences 
if it were suddenly announced that an 
election would be held next month to 
decide whether or not every industrial 
plant in the country should be put un- 
der public ownership. 

The techniques of encroaching social- 
ism, of course, are not that blunt. Yet 
the very fact that American business is 
faced by devious and obscure issues makes 
it all the more important that we live 
every day as though there were a popular 
election pending on the question of life 
or death for our particular enterprise. 

And as we go about the task of 
removing business 
safety, it will strengthen and speed us 
to know that we are simultaneously 
clearing away hazards to our cherished 
system of government, individual rights, 


hazards to our 


and opportunity. 


Depreciation Reserve 
(Continued from page 407) 


forms to sound accounting principles. 
No good reason has been offered why 
regulated industries, where the plant 
account is the most important factor in 
determining its permitted earnings, 
should follow the practice of deducti- 
bility simply because it has been hereto- 
fore accepted in non-regulated indus- 
tries and where it does not have the 
same significance. Questionable as is 
the practice of deducting the reserve in 
the case of non-regulated enterprises, it 
has a far greater significance to regu- 
lated utilities, and its adoption will lead 
to improper conclusions and result in 
unfair losses to investors. Regulatory 
authorities should not prescribe account- 
ing provisions which will unjustly, se- 
riously, and needlessly affect the electric 
and gas utility industries. 





Epitor’s Nore: Copies of the complete 
“Memorandum, Comments, and Recommen- 
dations” of the EEI and AGA special com- 
mittees may be obtained by member compa- 
nies from the Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Planned Lighting—The Dynamic Force in 


Pittsburgh’s Redevelopment 


By Joseph S. Schuchert 


Manager of Commercial Sales, Duquesne Light Company 


A digest of an address presented before the Pittsburgh Section of the Illuminating Engineering 


URING the early Forties indi- 

viduals, industry, and the press 

were doing a lot of wishful 
thinking with regard to the postwar 
period. But in most cases, this thinking 
was on the conservative side. 

In 1943, however, one impressive ar- 
ticle was so forward and imaginative, 
or as some said at that time, “so 
screwy,” as to indicate that we should 
rehabilitate our cities—raze old com- 
mercial buildings and residences, re- 
arrange streets, and build parkways 
around new building developments—in 
short, virtually tear down our cities and 
rebuild them according to our liking. 

That sounded silly when I read it 
about eight years ago, and I don’t be- 
lieve the writers or editors of the article 
took themselves too seriously. After the 
depression of the Thirties, no one ever 
thought such things could happen. No 
one ever dreamed that Pittsburgh, which 
many said had been fading into a ghost 
town, would take the lead in redevelop- 
ment. 


What Has Been Happening in Pittsburgh 


We all know what has been happen- 
ing in Pittsburgh. First came smoke 
control, the Gate Way and Point Park 
Project, and the proposed razing of, an 
entire block in the center of town to 
make way for a park and underground 
garage, and next the improvement of 
railroad facilities, the erection of office 
buildings and apartments, and the re- 
modeling of hundreds of other buildings 
of all types. 

Let’s leave the Triangle and go in 
any direction. We find housing devel- 
opments, comprised of both individual 
homes and apartments, tremendous shop- 
ping centers, schools and more schools, 
acres of farm land becoming new com- 
munities overnight, and, again, thou- 
sands of remodeling projects, as well as 
vast industrial expansion. Also, to ease 
traffic for out-of-town folks and people 
in outlying communities, boulevards, 
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parkways, turnpikes, tunnels, and 
bridges are being planned or are under 
construction and will soon be realities. 

In our own electrical industry, con- 
sider the tremendous new plants of the 
Duquesne Light Co. and West Penn 
Power Co., the Westinghouse expan: 
sion, and the new quarters and facilities 
of many of our distributors. 

Yes, a look in any direction reveals 
that the impossible is happening. And 
dreams are still going on, dreams of a 
town hall, a palestra, an amphitheater 
for light opera, a playhouse, as well as 
further development of our universities 
and colleges. 


Lighting’s Place in the Picture 

Where does lighting fit into the pic- 
ture I have described? Has lighting 
kept pace with this tremendous rede- 
velopment? Just as farfetched as these 
redevelopment ideas were a few years 
ago, so was some of the early optimistic 
thinking about lighting. The Twenties 
and Thirties were the dark ages. 

But it was during those depression 
Thirties that the Better Light Better 
Sight Program was developed. 

At that time I remember contacting 
important merchandising establishments. 
After measuring their lighting with 
some of the old-type footcandle meters, 
we told them they had only three or 
four footcandles, and we were bold 
enough to say that modern merchandis- 
ing practice required 15 footcandles, and 
we did this with our “tongue in our 
cheek.” To think, much less talk, about 
50, 100, or 200 footcandles and quality 
jobs, as we know them today, would 
have made a person a candidate for a 
straitjacket. 

In 1938 fluorescent light came into 
the picture, and many experts openly 
stated that they never expected it to be 
a principal light source. From 1938 to 
1945, however, we had war preparation 
and war. New tools, light sources, and 
equipment were being developed, and we 


began to realize that fluorescent, in one 
form or another, would be a more im- 
portant light source than originally con- 
templated. 

We began to worry about this, for 
if use of fluorescent became widespread, 
the utilities could lose a big share of 
their basic load. Somehow, some way, 
we had to direct the use of this new 
tool. When I say “we” in this dis- 
course, I mean all of us, all branches of 
the lighting industry—the manufac- 
turer, distributor, contractor, utility— 
on a national and a local level. 

To provide a selling tool we presented 
the Planned Lighting Program to the 
industry in 1946. Simple in concept, 
not quite so simple in execution, this pro- 
gram had all the promise of being an 
effective means of solving our applica- 
tion and sales problems. Instead of just 
telling a user of light that good lighting 
will provide more sales, improved ef- 
ficiency, increased production, greater 
happiness, and better health, we told 
him also what we meant by good light- 
ing. We didn’t leave him vulnerable to 
any suave, glib, smooth-talking peddler. 


Value of Planning 


We told the customer that the good 
lighting we were talking about had to 
be planned and that his lighting should 
be planned, whether he needed one fix- 
ture or a thousand fixtures. That simple 
idea gave those who could and would 
plan (the “gyp” usually cannot plan) 
an opportunity to bid on an installation 
before it was sold down the river in 
price competition, with a few fixtures 
at stake. Most important, the program 
permitted the unwary customer to ob- 
tain what he needed, wanted, and would 
buy, if he knew the facts. This is mar- 
ket development, which means more 
business for all who will participate. 

We have done a lot of things locally 
since then. In 1948 the greatest Planned 
Lighting Exposition ever staged any- 
where was held in our own William 
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Penn Hotel. From 1946 to the present 
moment, in spite of various interrup- 
tions, we have kept Planned Lighting 
alive. What has this meant? It has 
meant a renaissance. In the five years 
from 1946 until now, more constructive 
growth in lighting has taken place than 
in all previous history. This growth 
has been as dynamic as Pittsburgh’s 
renovation. 

What single force makes the stores, 
offices, factories, and schools we have 
built really livable, worthwhile invest- 
ments, important to the health, wel- 
fare, and happiness of all of the human 
beings who spend most of their waking 
hours in them? Of course, it is the arti- 
ficial lighting. Let’s not sell ourselves 
short. Planned Lighting is the dynamic. 
living force in Pittsburgh’s redevelop- 
ment! 

The old saying goes: “We get so 
ciose to the trees that we can’t see the 
woods.” Sometimes we get so close to 
the installations with which we have 
been concerned that we don’t realize 
that Planned Lighting jobs have been 
made in quantity all over the area— 
north, south, east, and west—and when 
we look, we are amazed. 


Rich Dividends 
This experience has proven to us that 
our Planned Lighting Program is bet- 
ter today than when it was first intro- 
duced. It was started here. It has 
spread nationally. Why? Because there 
was a need for something in which al! 
branches of the industry could cooperate 
to develop markets. We thought that 
the Planned Lighting Program would 
fit that need. We tried it, and we have 
been assured from our experience in 
hundreds of thousands of cases that it 
is the best solution. We also know that 
we have been repaid a hundredfold for 
any investments we have made in time, 
effort, or money. In_ other 
Planned Lighting has been a good value. 

It has paid rich dividends. 


words, 


I believe that most of us have real- 
ized, and I hope that we maintain a 
permanent understanding of, the 
cept and operation of a Planned Light- 
ing Program. It is not a slogan, not a 


con- 


temporary idea to promote sales for this 
month or this campaign. Planned Light- 
ing is basic to the permanent progress 
of our lighting industry. Without a 
Planned Lighting Program we would 
not have achieved what we have today, 
nor would we have the tremendous po- 
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tential for future development. More- 
over, every Planned Lighting installa- 
tion has meant perhaps two, three, or 
ten times the amount of business which 
each interested party would have re- 
ceived, if it had not been for the effort 
put forth to make this program click. 

We know these achievements just 
didn’t happen. Of course, there had to 
be people — people who would strive 
‘with Planned Lighting as our banner.” 
They had to understand the concept and 
after that the application of the pro- 
gram. 

Training Courses 

This has meant training, training in 
lighting fundamentals, advanced illumi- 
nation courses, basic sales training, spe- 
cific application sales training, and dur- 
ing recent years more than 1000 people 
—contractors, architects and engineers, 
distributors, manufacturers’ agents, and 
utility people—have been enrolled and 
graduated from these courses. 

We have had to do mass promotion 
and advertising, attempting to cultivate 
the market, constantly making an ef- 
fort to educate the potential customer 
so that he would be more receptive to 
“The Man Who Plans,” regardless of 
which branch of the industry he repre- 
sents. Hundreds of thousands of pieces 
of direct mail sent to the 
users of light, telling them what good 
lighting would do for them and em- 
phasizing that the only way they can 
obtain the benefits of good lighting is to 
“have a plan made before they buy,” 
that is, buy Planned Lighting. 


have been 


In addition, meetings have been held 
before thousands of business people and 
others, before service clubs, such as Ro- 
Kiwanis and Lions, and before 
PTA’s, schools, Boards of Trade, and 
Chambers of Commerce. 


tary, 


Factors Contributing to Success 


Our Electrical League has been a big 
help. Moreover, without our own IIlu- 
minating Engineering Society, we would 
not have had the advantage of the tech- 
know-how and confidence based 
upon the many studies, reports, hand- 
books, etc.,. prepared by the Society 
members, who represent the best brains 
in the illuminating engineering pro- 
fession. 


nical 


And over dnd above all this, the co- 
operation, determination, and _ enthusi- 
asm of many, many people who indi- 
vidually contributed their part to the 
success of this effort were required. I 
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congratulate those who have had the 
vision, confidence, and courage to sell 
good Planned Lighting and not take 
cut-price orders for poor installations. 

We have proven that PL equals PL 
—Planned Lighting is Profit Lighting 
to all branches of the industry—and we 
have proven that there have been tre- 
mendous PL dividends. 

How about tomorrow? We have 
scratched the surface, but that is about 
all we have done. There is no saturation 
to the lighting market. As we increase 
the number of good installations, the 
time comes to improve some of the earlier 
installations, which were formerly con- 
sidered good. Quality and quantity of 
lighting are constantly being improved, 
and a good job today will either be re- 
placed or supplemented tomorrow. The 
best lighting installation in Pittsburgh 
is not 100 per cent complete, even ac- 
cording to today’s standards, much less 
considering the future. 

Advantage of “Beacon” Installations 

We have one big sales advantage we 
didn’t have five years ago. We have 
“beacon” installations. An outstanding 


‘lighting installation in any community, 


if followed up aggressively, will help to 
produce many similar installations in the 
same community. This has happened up 
and down many main streets, as some 
of our salespeople will tell you. One 
good drugstore installation or one good 
automobile display room influences all 
the other drugstores and display rooms 
in an entire area. Conversely, one poor 
job is not only a poor job in itself, but 
may have a negative effect with respect 
to other installations. If one customer 
has good Planned Lighting, all should 
have it. If one has been convinced of the 
benefits and sold on making the invest- 
ment, others can be impressed in the same 
manner. 

What I have said about the various 
markets applies also to home lighting, 
and I expect that some day we will de- 
velop this market properly. The light- 
ing of our streets and highways is also 
a major item affecting the welfare and 
safety of every man, woman, and child. 

People buy nothing. They are sold. 
Some way, somehow, they are sold. If 
we know what we are selling and how 
to sell it, we will sell lighting in better 
quality and greater quantity than we 
ever before thought possible, even in our 
most optimistic moments. 


The redevelopment of Pittsburgh and 
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many other communities, metropolitan 
areas all over the country, didn’t just 
happen. Somebody suggested an idea for 
each and every project. It was analyzed 
and mulled over and was the subject of 
many meetings, discussions, and argu- 
ments before it happened. One project 
stimulated confidence on the part of 
other people to start another. So men 
of vision, who had faith, confidence, 
courage, who were willing to risk capi- 
tal, who had one belief that there is only 
one road and that is forward, higher, 
bigger, better—these men caused Pitts- 
burgh’s rehabilitation. And as I think 
of Pittsburgh’s redevelopment, I think 
of the challenge of the improved lighting 
which is necessary to parallel the trans- 
formation of the city. 


Charles A. Lehman 


CuHartes A. LEHMAN, Commercial 
Sales Manager, Staten Island Edison 
Corp., died suddenly on November 5. 
Mr. Lehman, who was 41 years of age, 
had been associated with the company 
since 1935. 





Mr. LEHMAN 


He began his career at the age of 14 
in the Manhattan offices of che General 
Electric Co., where he was employed 
for ten years. Rising from office boy to 
lighting engineer, he worked at various 
times in the offices of Gerard P. Swope 
and Owen D. Young. 

Head of the industrial section of the 
War Bond campaigns on Staten Island 
during World War II, he was a mem- 
ber of the Staten Island Chamber of 
Commerce and its Retail Merchants 
Committee. He was adirector of the 
Staten Island Electrical League and was 
active on the EET Market Development 
Comunittee. 
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and friends prevails. 


out each new toy. 


Safety of Our Future. 





A Christmas Message to the Electric Industry 


Another Yuletide is on hand, and there is no other time during the 
year when such a spirit of excitement, joy, and friendship for our families 


For example, the pleasures of writing Christmas cards to friends, 
both old and new, wrapping and hiding packages, and picking out that 
extra special gift for that extra special person. The fun of putting up the 
tree . . . decorating windows and the fireplace. And most of all, that 
delightful excitement and chaos that comes with Christmas morn, when 
youngsters, pop-eyed in wonderment, examine every new gift and try 


All of these things are part of a very rich heritage and one of the 
priceless things we are all determined to protect and keep safe. It is our 
sincere hope that Christmas, with its wonderful promise to all men, will 
again reveal the value of Life, Freedom, and Faith. Let us all keep safety 
foremost in our thoughts: Safety of Life, Safety of Our Country, and 


We, of the Accident Prevention Committee, join in hoping that 1952 
will bring to our nation—to all nations—and to each of us “Peace on 


Earth... Good Will Toward Men.” 


—Accident Prevention Committee 








New Edition of 1 Want to Know About the Electric 
Industry Details Industry Progress 


MERICA’S electric power supply 
and the industry providing it are 
surveyed in I Want to Know About the 
Electric Industry, a booklet just pub- 
lished in its fourth annual edition by 
the Edison Electric Institute. Outlin- 
ing electricity’s progress in the United 
States through peace and war, the 1951- 
52 edition also presents the industry’s 
program for preserving an adequate 
power supply in the critical years ahead. 
Among the 27 questions asked and 
answered in the new booklet, “What 
About the Electric Industry in a Na- 
tional Emergency?” and “What About 
the Electric Industry’s Expansion Pro- 
gram ?’’ have particular urgency at this 
time. 


The booklet points out that electricity 
generation in 1951 will be twice that of 
1942, the first full year of World War 
II, but it also makes clear that unless 
material shortages hampering the indus- 
try’s expansion plans are remedied, there 
may be power shortages in some areas 
in the next two or three vears. 

Other questions and answers concern 
the position which the U. S. holds in 
world production of electricity and the 
use of electric power in industry, agri- 
culture, and in the home. Covering va- 
rious aspects of electric industry opera- 
tion, the booklet utilizes national figures 


in dealing with sales, income, expenses, 
capitalization, ownership, employees, and 
fuel use, and offers percentage compari- 
sons of the relative importance in the 
industry of the business-managed elec- 
tric companies and the governmental 
power agencies. 

Factual in tone and treatment but de- 
signed with an eye to easy reading and 
ready reference, “J Want to Know 
About the Electric Industry” makes use 
of a concise table-and-text style, drawing 
its data from authoritative sources such 
as EEI statistical publications and pub- 
lications of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The booklet’s value as a handy source 
for those interested in reading or writ- 
ing about the electric industry has been 
demonstrated by the previous three edi- 
tions, and copies have found wide cir- 
culation among electric company em- 
ployees and others. 

In its 1951-52 edition, J Want to 
Know About the Electric Industry 
appears as an informational aid whose 
application may have considerable im- 
portance in a period which calls for 
increased public understanding of the 
electric industry’s vital responsibilities 
and the problems being faced in their 
tulfillment. 
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Testimonial Dinner Honors Thomas W. Martin 
for Community Service 


N recognition of his many efforts 

toward the betterment of economic 
conditions and the promotion of cul- 
tural and educational development in 
Alabama, Thomas Wesley Martin, 
Chairman of the Board, Alabama Power 
Co., was honored at a testimonial din- 
ner, held in his behalf at the Jefferson 
Hotel in Birmingham last November 
13. 

Enumerating the achievements of Mr. 
Martin’s career, various speakers em- 
phasized his contributions to the wel- 
fare and advancement of Alabama. The 
ceremonies, presided over by Col. Wil- 
liam J. Rushton, included salutations 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the University of Alabama, deliv- 
ered by William C. Wilson and Dr. 
John M. Gallalee, and addresses by 
J. G. Adams, Jr., and Gen. John C. 
Persons. 

The program was recorded by Radio 
Station WAPI as part of a series en- 
titled ‘Voices of Alabama,” and the 
master recording disc, etched on metal, 
was placed for future reference in the 
State Department of Archives and His- 
tory. In addition, distinctive programs 
and commemorative brochures were dis- 
tributed to guests. 


Alabama Power Honored 


The dinner was a testimonial, how- 
ever, not only to Mr. Martin but also 
to the Alabama Power Co., with which 
he has been associated during most of 
his business career. Vitally interested 
in developing the communities it serves, 
Alabama Power has on numerous occa- 
sions augmented the funds of civic 
groups and similar organizations inter- 
ested in community improvement. The 
largest of these offers occurred in 1950, 
when the company’s board of directors 
contributed $100,000 toward a $500,- 
000, five-year, area-development pro- 
gram. 

A native of Alabama, Mr. Martin 
studied law at the University of Ala- 
bama, and, after admission to the bar 
in 1901, entered law practice with his 
father. In 1912 he became general coun- 
sel for Alabama Power and three vears 
later was named vice president. He was 
elected president of the company in 
1920 and since 1949 has served as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Martin 


has devoted much of his time to commu- 
nity service, and he has been honored 
by numerous local and national organi- 
zations, as well as by foreign countries. 
In recognition of his contribution to 
education in Alabama, a high school in 
Walker County bears his name, as does 
a library near Alabama Power’s Martin 
Dam. 

He has at various times been named 
‘“Alabama’s Most Useful Citizen,” 
‘“‘South’s Man of the Year,” and “One 
of America’s Foremost Business Lead- 
ers” by civic organizations and _ local 
and national magazines. He was hon- 
ored by the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club for “important 
contributions to the progress of scientific 
research in Alabama, by founding the 
Southern Research Institute,’ and _ re- 
cently received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Science and Industry for his 
“contributions to the scientific and in- 
dustrial development of this region.” 

Long interested in rural development, 
Mr. Martin established the Thomas W. 
Martin Rural Electrification Award in 
1932, which is administered by the EEI 
Prize Awards Committee and presented 
at the Institute’s Annual Convention. 

At the suggestion of the Alabama 
Press Association in 1937, he assumed 
the responsibility of forming an organi- 
zation embracing the general develop- 
ment of the state. The State Chamber 
of Commerce resulted. 


Also in 1937 he organized the Ala- 
bama Committee of the Newcomen So- 
ciety of England, an historical society. 
Mr. Martin authored one of the com- 
mittee’s publications, which dealt with 
early French military adventures in Ala- 
bama, and, as a result, was made an 
Officier d’Academie by the Republic of 
France in 1940. That same year he was 
awarded a Certificate and Insignia of 
the Order of the White Rose of Fin- 
land for heading the Finnish Relief 
Campaign in Alabama. 

From 1944 to 1948, Mr. Martin 
served as chairman of the Talladega 
County War Plants Conversion Com- 
mittee, developed 
means of converting Alabama ordnance 
works to peacetime use. Both he and 
the Alabama Power Co. were cited by 
the committee for outstanding service 
in this endeavor. 


which _ successfully 
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Abstracts of Defense 
Regulations Available 


T HE Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports announces that a monthly 
publication is now available, which pro- 
vides brief abstracts of all regulations, 
orders, delegations of authority, and 
forms issued by agencies of the Federal 
Government operating under the De- 
fense Production Act. These 4 dstracts 
of Defense Regulations also, whenever 
possible, present such pertinent infor- 
mation as the identity of the branch 
or division of each agency in charge of 
a particular activity, the name of the 
officer to whom inquiries should be ad- 
dressed, and the dates when reports 
should be filed. 

Appearance of the abstracts followed 
a recommendation made by the council 
to the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
suggesting that all emergency regula- 
tions be centrally listed. The council 
is an independent business group or- 
ganized at the request of the budget 
director to advise on Federal reporting 
and record-keeping requirements. 

Annual subscription for the Abstracts 
is $6.00. Subscriptions should be made 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


R. T. Jones Awarded Scroll 
for Water Systems 
Promotion 


OR his outstanding contributions to 

the development and merchandising 
of electric water systems, Robert T. 
Jones, Manager of the Farm Utililiza- 
tion Department of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., was presented a 
scroll of recognition by the National 
Association of Domestic and Farm 
Pump Manufacturers at its annual meet- 
ing held recently in Chicago. Also cited 
was Pennsylvania Power & Light’s sales 
force for its excellent record in the sale 
of electric water systems over the past 
two years. 

The scroll stated in part that the as- 
sociation unanimously and with 
acclaim, bestow upon R. T. Jones its 
full appreciation and high esteem for 
his record of successful accomplishment.” 
In accepting the award, Mr. Jones said 
that he did so, not for himself, “but for 
the entire electric industry.” The pre- 
sentation was made by Herbert C. Ang- 
ster, executive secretary and director of 
the pump association. 
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Prime Movers Committee Meeting 
G. V. Williamson, Chairman 


HE Prime Movers Committee held 
its second meeting of the season at 
Atlantic City on November 26 and 27, 
concurrently with the Annual Meeting 
of the. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The meeting was large, with 
full attendance from the Pacific Coast. 
In addition to covering about 60 
round table topics on operating experi- 
ence and design practice, the Design 
Section conducted a panel discussion on 
the broader problems of designing new 
steam plants for low first cost, as well 
as for high fuel economy. Under the 
chairmanship of John Drabelle, the 
panel was conducted by M. K. Drewry 
of Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Her- 
man Weisberg of Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., and H. A. Wagner of 
The Detroit Edison Co. These compa- 
nies have been representative of the in- 
dustry’s achievements in high efficiency, 
high availability plants, and are concen- 
trating engineering studies on low cost 
steam plant construction. 
Considerable 


opinion and_ reasons 


were advanced for going to even larger 
units of equipment in the steam plant. 
Mr. Drewry reported on studies, sup- 
ported by actual cost experience, which 
indicated that a plant of two-boiler, 
two-turbine arrangement would cost 25 
per cent more than a one-boiler, one- 
turbine arrangement; and if one-boiler 
one-turbine could replace an eight-boiler 
eight-turbine plant, total construction 
cost could be halved. It was pointed out 
that the use of large units, up to 300,000 
kw and perhaps beyond, was easily sup- 
ported, percentage-wise, by electrical 
load growth and interconnection of elec- 
trical generating facilities. 

An interesting report was made of 
use of radioactive isotopes in steam 
power plant testing. Isotopes of half 
life, varying from a fraction of a sec- 
ond, to a few hours, to 30 days, or for 
longer, are now available for such pur- 
poses. High accuracy and easily-made 
analysis of such factors as steam con- 
tamination, leakage, and corrosion may 
become possible with this method. 


Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 
J. H. Foote, Chairman 


N October 8 and 9, the Electrical 

Equipment Committee convened at 
the New Ocean House in Swampscott, 
Mass. This fifty-fifth meeting of the 
committee was attended by approxi- 
mately 85 members and guests. 

A. M. deBellis has been named Vics 
Chairman of the Committee; C. C. Far- 
rell is now Chairman of the Apparatus 
and Design Division, replacing E. L. 
Hough; and H. E. Deardorff will head 
the System Engineering Division in 
place of S. M. Hamill, Jr. 

The first day of the meeting was de- 
voted to the closed session discussion of 
apparatus troubles, system disturbances, 
and other appropriate subjects of inter- 
est primarily to committee members and 
electric utility company guests. 

A. M. deBellis presented a summary 
of Apparatus Trouble Report No. 40 
for the period February 15, 1951, to 
August 15, 1951. A total of 196 cases 
of trouble were reported, of which 139, 
or 70.9 per cent, were classed as of ma- 


jor importance. The average number of 
cases per month, 29, is considerably 
lower than the average monthly figure 
of +5 for the previous six month period. 
Of the troubles classified as of major 
importance, those occurring most fre- 
quently were oil circuit breakers, 22; 
turbo-generators, 22; transformers (over 
500 kva), 21; and induction motors, 17. 

Detailed reports of some major cases 
of troubles were presented by individual 
members. These were followed by a 
round table discussion of the causes and 
methods of prevention of the cases de- 
scribed. 

R. G. Meverand, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, and E. J. Karsten, Kansas 
Gas and Electric Co., presented a re- 
port, illustrated with slides, on the ef- 
fects of the Mississippi and Missouri 
River flood on their properties. 

A summary of the AEIC Report on 
Metal-Clad Switchgear Troubles was 
given by Harris Barber. R. W. Wilbra- 


ham reviewed the progress of the Joint 
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Electrical Equipment—Prime Movers 
Committee on Sleeve vs. Ball Bearings, 
and it was decided that the Joint Com- 
mittee should proceed with its work on 
the Bearing Replacement Log Sheets, 
which have been distributed to members 
of both committees. 

L. Baskette of the Southern California 
Edison Co. presented a paper, “Inhib- 
ited Insulating Oil.” By the use of color 
slides, he presented an excellent visual 
report on laboratory tests being con- 
ducted by Southern California Edi- 
son on various oils. 

The second day of the meeting, Octo- 
ber 9, was devoted to the open session, 
at which papers and discussion centered 
around subjects of general interest to 
members, guests, manufacturers, and 
special representatives. 

J. S. Brown presented a paper en- 
titled “Electrical Features of Elrama 
Power Station of the Duquesne Light 
Co.” The initial installation at Elrama 
Station will include two units having 
nameplate ratings of 80 mw each, pro- 
viding a total of 200 mw of capability 
to the system. The four existing sta- 
tions have a nameplate rating of 754 
mw. 

R. T. Henry advised the committee 
on the status of bushing standardization. 
A good deal of work has been done, and 
the situation looks promising. There is 
agreement within NEMA for standardi- 
zation of transformer bushings in the 
25, 34.5, 46, and 69 kv classes. The 
bolt circle diameters in the 46 and 69 
kv classes are smaller than the pres- 
ently used values. 

A. M. deBellis presented a progress 
report on the ASA Sectional Committee 
on Acoustical Measurements and Term- 
inology, ASA Z-24. A report on the 
activities of ASA C-50 Rotating Ma- 
chinery was given by W. F. Wetmore. 
A meeting of the Subcommittee on Syn- 
chronous Machinery has been scheduled 
for November 14, 1951. The principal 
subject at that meeting will be estab- 
lishment of a revised clause covering 
short circuit requirements for synchro- 
nous machines. The second draft of the 
Synchronous Machinery Standard and 
the first draft of an Exciter Standard 
were distributed to the main C-50 Com- 
mittee. 

R. C. Hammerquist, United Engi- 
neers and Constructors, Inc., presented a 
paper on “Electrical Equipment Test- 
ing Procedures for Generating Sta- 
tions,” which included a detailed pro- 
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cedure together with field data sheets 
for the testing of electrical equipment 
for generating stations or other com- 
parable installations. 

C. L. Derrick announced that the 
Storage Battery Subcommittee would 
hold a meeting in Boston on October 10 
and 11 with Allis-Chalmers Co. ‘This 
will be the last in a series of three meet- 
ings with General Electric, Westing- 
house, and Allis-Chalmers. 

R. J. Hirsch, Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co., presented a _ report, 
“Further Research Work on Generator 
Insulation,” in which he described tests 
made on two generators scheduled for 
complete rewind. 

Part I of a paper entitled ‘“Operat- 
ing Experience with Reheat Stations,” 
describing the Edgar Station of the Bos- 
ton Edison Co., was presented to the 
committee by G. A. Orrok. The oper- 
ating experience with the reheat cycle 
at Edgar Station for more than 25 years 
has: been excellent. “Switch House Ar- 
rangement and Electrical Connections 
—Unit No. 4,” Part II of the Edgar 
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Station paper, was given by C. W. 
McGill. 

H. E. Deardorff presented a paper, 
“Planning for Growth in the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. System,” in which 
he reviewed the more important aspects 
of system planning for future growth of 
one of America’s medium-sized power 
systems. 

W. R. Way presented the report on 
Foreign Practice Activities. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
is contemplating the addition of a fourth 
60,000 kw generator for the Windsor 
Steam Plant, which, when completed, 
will have a capacity of 264,000 kw. The 
steam plant at Toronto is planned to 
have a capacity of 400,000 kw. 

The members noted with sorrow the 
death of A. G. Dewars, a member of 
the committee, and unanimously passed 
a resolution to that effect to be included 
in the minutes of the meeting. 

The next meeting of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee will be held at 
the Netherlands Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 


nati on February 11 and 12, 1952. 





Meter and Service Committee Meeting 
F. A. Redding, Chairman 


HE fall meeting of the Meter and 

Service Committee, conducted joint- 
ly with the AEIC Committee on Meter- 
ing and Service Methods, was held at 
the Memorial Union Building of Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Ind., 
on October 1-3, 1951. The meeting was 
attended by approximately 80 members 
and guests. 

A portion of the session on October 
1 was devoted to the presentation of new 
developments in meter design by the 
meter manufacturers, who informed 
members of the seriousness of the ma- 
terials situation and emphasized the im- 
portance of rating all purchase orders. 

F. H. Rogers, Chairman of the for- 
mer Subcommittee on High Voltage In- 
stallations, reported that indoor and 
outdoor 15-kv installations had been in- 
vestigated and a metering compartment 
for package units of this class had been 
designed. The group will now start in- 
vestigation of 4-kv equipment. 

A questionnaire will be sent out to 
the members to obtain operating expe- 
riences on time switches and street light- 
ing controllers. This information will 


be used to complete a report on insula- 
tion levels and test methods for these 
devices. 

The final report on large low-voltage 
installations was presented at the May 
meeting. Further action on this subject 
was tabled until it can be correlated 
with MSJ-2, “Specifications for Meter- 
ing Current Transformers for Low- 
Voltage Circuits.” 

N. B. Phillips reported that the ‘‘Rec- 
ommended Standard for ‘A’ Base Meter 
Mountings” is being printed by NEMA 
and will be distributed to members and 
manufacturers soon. It was pointed out 
that there has not been any standardiza- 
tion on outdoor mountings, and, as a 
result, a new subject, Standardization 
of “A” Base Outdoor Meter Mount- 
ings up to 600 Amperes, was suggested 
for study by Division 1. 

Another new subject assigned at the 
meeting was Service Entrance on Low 
Houses. A questionnaire will be sent 
out to ascertain the operating practices 
of the various member companies. 

L. C. Ramon reported that the tenta- 
tive standard on meter test switches is 
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now under study by the Triple Joint 
Committee. In reporting on Essential 
Watthour Meter Markings, B. M. 
Smith pointed out that there have been 
complaints from customers concerning 
the use of the term “demand” on the 
nameplate. A letter ballot will be sent 
to the members for their opinions on 
this subject. 

MSJ-2, “Low Voltage Current 
Transformers for Metering,” has been 
returned to the Meter Committees for 
further study in relation to the 600-v- 
class current transformers. 

N. B. Phillips reported that the re- 
visions in State Commission Rules for 
New York State and Wisconsin would 
be distributed soon. The revisions for 
the State of Michigan will be distrib- 
uted before the next meeting. 

It was the consensus of the committee 
that the National Electric Code be re- 
vised to accept the inverted sequence 
for 480-v self-contained meters, pro- 
vided the meter enclosure ground is in- 
terconnected with a grounded circuit 
conductor. 

J. A. Morris reported that he will 
make a study of the economics of meter 
testing and report at the next meeting. 
The group studying the problem of se- 
lection and training of personnel will 
cooperate with the Industrial Relations 
Committee and report at a later date. 
E. H. Tyson presented a tentative out- 
line for the study of simplification of 
meter records. 

A questionnaire will be sent to all 
members by S. K. Brown, requesting 
information on the number of meters 
required in 1952 to cover new custom- 
ers and anticipated burnouts. The com- 
plete data will be used in a report to 
the Scientific and Technical Division 
of the NPA to emphasize the industry’s 
need for meters. N. B. Phillips reported 
that a study and report will be made 
on the question of whether test schedule 
should be by district or date. 

The EEI-AEIC-NEMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Watthour and Demand Me- 
ters has accepted the revision of MSJ-4, 
‘“Watthour Demand Registers,” and 
will forward it to the parent organiza- 
tions for review and publication as a 
joint standard. 

MS-5, “Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters,” has 
been referred to the Meter Committees 
with the suggestion that a joint stand- 
ard be developed and that any discrep- 
ancies be corrected. 
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The Triple Joint Committee on In- 
strument Transformers for Metering 
Purposes has tabled further action on 
MSJ-2, “Standards for Metering Cur- 
rent Transformers for Low-Voltage 
Circuits,” which is being referred back 
to the meter committees and NEMA 
group for further study. MSJ-7 is to 
be reviewed by the meter committees 
by letter ballot. 

R. B. Swallow expressed the com- 
mittee’s appreciation to the Duncan Co. 
for the company’s very fine arrange- 
ments for the meeting. The members 
also congratulated Duncan on its 50th 
anniversary. 

J. C. Langdell, who recently retired 
from Commonwealth Services Inc. 
and, consequently, retired from the 
AEIC Committee on Metering and 
Service Methods, was presented with a 
testimonial scroll, signed by the mem- 
bers of the two committees, and a gift 
in recognition of his many years of 
faithful service to the meter committees 
as a member and former chairman of 
the AEIC Committee. 

A tentative, long-range schedule for 
future meetings of the committees was 
presented by H. A. Brown, with the 
recommendation that the two commit- 
tees continue to hold two joint meetings 
per year. This report was accepted by 
the committees. 

Because of the committee reorganiza- 
tion, in which some loss of time occurred, 
the next meeting of the Meter and Ser- 
vice Committee, to be held jointly with 
the AEIC Committee on Metering and 
Service Methods, will take place on 
February 6-8 in Birmingham, Ala. 


Should We Have a Con- 
necticut Valley Authorityr 


(Continued from page 400) 


are planned to blanket the nation and 
snuff the life out of the American sys- 
tem of representative government as we 
know it and want it. 

True Yankee folks want nothing to 
do with this threatened public power 
invasion or oligarchic valley authority 
idea. They have shown it many times in 
many ways. They know they can’t get 
something for nothing. Somebody has 
to pay the real costs. In the case of 
public power, if the consumer doesn’t, 
the taxpayer does—plus the bureaucrats’ 
fee for handling your money. 








EEI Prize Awards for 1951 


Available to electric light and power companies, groups of 
their employees, and individual employees, the following 
Prize Awards, consisting of 41 presentations, are being offered 
through the Edison Electric Institute for the year 1951: 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
AWARDS 
Offered in recognition of outstanding 


performance in the promotion of electric 
laundry equipment. 


Two Bronze Plaques, Two Trophies, 
and Prizes Totaling $800.00. 


Deadline: February 1, 1952 


CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS 
VALOR AWARDS 


Offered to honor acts wherein extraor- 
dinary courage was exercised to maintain 
or restore electric service. 


Bronze Medals and Three $150.00 Prizes 
to Winning Individuals or Groups. 


Deadline: February 1, 1952 


GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARDS 


Offered for outstanding achievement in 
the field of electric appliance sales and 
promotion. 


Ten Trophies and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $2,400.00 


Deadline: February 1, 1952 


PLANNED LIGHTING AWARDS 


Offered to companies which have most 
effectively raised the standard of lighting 
in their communities. 


Seven Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $1.050.00. 


Deadline: February 15, 1952 


THOMAS W. MARTIN 
AWARD 


Offered to company contributing most 
to rural electrification and agricultural 
advancement in area served. 


An Engraved Bronze Plaque Naming 
the Winning Company 


Deadline: February 15, 1952 


REDDY KILOWATT ANNUAL 
REPORT AWARD 


Offered to encourage companies to sim- 
plify, dramatize and humanize their an- 
nual reports. 


Certificate and Bronze Plaque to 
Winner Plus Honorable Mentions 


Deadline: May 12, 1952 


LAURA McCALL AWARDS 


Offered in recognition of outstanding 
achievement and originality in the field 
of home service. 


Five Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $1000.00. 


Deadline: February 1, 1952 


FRANK WATTS AWARDS 
Offered to companies most successful 
in stimulating promotion and sale of 
electrically operated farm equipment. 
Five Bronze Plaques and Cash Prizes 
Totaling $1.000.00. 
Deadline: February 15, 1952 





Complete details on contest rules and regulations may be 


obtained by writing to: 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


420 Lexington Avenue 


INSTITUTE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Who Are the Big Stockholders? 


HE greatest hoax that has been 

perpetrated upon the American 
people is that insidious phrase: “the 
privileged few.” 

Today millions of people have swal- 
lowed that malicious hoax, hook, line, 
and sinker—people who sincerely be- 
lieve that the great industrial enterprises 
of America are owned and controlled by 
a handful of wealthy men; and that 
these privileged few whack up, among 
themselves, the “fabulous” profits of 
“giant” corporations. 

There are approximately half a mil- 
lion corporations in the United States, 
and each of these is owned exclusively 
by its stockholders. Not one of these 
stockholders, however, possesses any 
“privilege” that is not available to every 
man, woman and child in the nation. 
Anyone who has a few dollars and who 
is willing to invest them in the plants 
and tools and furnaces and machines 
that make production possible, can _be- 
come one of the owners of a corporation 
and can participate in its profits by 
merely purchasing a single share of the 
listed capital stock of that corporation. 

His share of the stock will earn him 
exactly the same dividend that is paid 
on every other share of the same stock— 
no matter who owns it; and it carries 
with it exactly the same voting powers— 
the same right to register approval or 
disapproval of management and its pol- 
icies. 

In short, stock ownership is one of 
the most completely democratic institu- 
tions to be found anywhere in this 
democracy of ours. There is no special 
privilege about it; but there is a very 
important privilege that people of many 
nations do not enjoy. Here, in America, 
everyone is at liberty to participate in 
corporate ownership or to refrain from 
doing so—just as he pleases. He may 
select freely the particular enterprise in 
which he wishes to invest, and may 
choose the stock which, in his opinion, 
promises the greatest measure of secur- 
ity coupled with the highest rate of 
return. 

The citizens of many other nations 
do not have that privilege. They are 
compelled, by taxation, to provide capi- 
tal for government-owned corporations, 
whether they wish to do so or not; and 
they are denied the right to participate 


Reprinted from Cilco News, employee publication 
of the Central Illinois Light Co. 


proportionately in any profits which 
their investment might yield. 

So it appears that all Americans are 
“privileged”—and equally so—whether 
they own stock or not. But how about 
the “few”? How many stockholders are 
there? 

To that question there is no exact 
answer, but responsible estimates put 
the figure as high as fifteen million. 
That is certainly quite a “few.” 

Yet, in the face of these facts, the lie 
persists and millions of people still be- 
lieve that capitalists are a privileged 
few. What makes this lie especially 
dangerous is that the misguided millions, 
who have accepted it so readily as a 
fact, are by no means willing to accept 
it as an unalterable economic condition. 
Many of them desire actively to do 
something about it. 

They argue, truthfully, that indus- 
trial wealth stems initially from the God- 
given natural resources with which our 
nation has been so richly endowed; and 
they insist, quite plausibly, that the basic 
industries which transform those precious 
raw materials into useful end products 
should belong to the people . . 
to the privileged few! 


. not just 
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We would go even further. We be- 
lieve that all enterprise should belong 
directly to the people, and we hope that 
the day will come when every American 
family will purchase a share of American 
industry, however small or large that 
share may be. 

That, to us, is true public ownership, 
and we favor it just as ardently as we 
oppose Government ownership. Let no 
one tell you that the two are the same. 
They are as far apart as the poles. 

Today, American enterprise does be- 
long to the people—to the people who 
have built it with their ingenuity and 
maintained it with their savings. There 
is no other nation in the world where 
such vast industrial resources as ours 
are owned and controlled so extensively, 
and so directly, by the public. There are 
other nations, however, where the Goy- 
ernment has seized the industries created 
by its people and placed them under 
control of politicians and bureaucrats. 

That is truly control by the privileged 
tew! 

Nore: Background material for this 
article was taken from “Our Privileged 
Millions” by Irving S. Olds, Chairman 
of the Board of United States Steel 
Corp. 





Ebasco Annual Safety Awards Presented to 


Utility Companies 


OR having an injury index 65.72 

per cent below the national average 
for the electric utility industry during 
the past year, the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. was presented the Ebasco 
Gold Award during recent ceremonies 
held in New York at the Hotel Roose- 
velt and attended by chief executives of 
Ebasco Client Companies. R. B. Wil- 
son, Vice President of Mississippi Power 
& Light, received the award on behalf 
of his company. 

Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co. won the Ebasco Silver Award 
for the second best record, an injury 
index 64.89 per cent below the indus- 
try average. The Dallas Power & Light 
Co. and Mid South Gas Co. received 
certificates of achievement. 

According to a plan worked out by 
Ebasco, all companies that achieve an 
injury index 25 per cent below the na- 
tional average for their respective in- 
dustries are honored. The injury index 


is a composite of the frequency and 
severity of accidents. 

The achievement of the Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. in reducing its in- 
jury index is particularly noteworthy 
when it is considered that the company’s 
index was 200 per cent above the na- 
tional average only four years ago. Dal- 
las Power & Light also demonstrated 
remarkable progress, having lowered its 
frequency rate from 42 in 1948 to a 
current figure of 5.88. 

In presenting the awards, H. H. Scaff, 
Vice President of Ebasco Services Inc., 
stressed the importance of safety from 
the standpoints of good employee rela- 
tions, good public relations, and good 
economics. Mr. Scaff called attention 
to the fact that last year industrial acci- 
dents killed 15,500 workers and maimed 
or wounded 1,935,000 others. 

The Ebasco safety awards, which are 
presented annually, are in the form of 
plaques and certificates of achievement. 
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Justin R. Wuirttne, formerly Presi- 
dent of Consumers Power Co., has been 
elected to the newly-created office of 
Chairman of the Board but will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer of the 


company. Dan E. Karn, formerly 





Mr. Karn 


First Vice President, has been elected 
President to succeed Mr. Whiting, who 
announced the changes as due to the 
company’s business growth. 

Mr. Karn has been active in the elec- 
tric industry since 1915, when he be- 
with Central Illinois 
Light Co., following graduation from 
Purdue University. In 1916 he was 
appointed superintendent of steamheat- 
ing in the Grand Rapids Division of 


came associated 


Consumers Power Co., and after service 
as assistant to the general manager and 
as division manager at Kalamazoo, he 
was named assistant general manager in 
1931. 

He was elected vice president and 
general manager of the company in 1933 
and held this position until 1950, when 
he was named first vice president. Mr. 
Karn has been a director of the com- 
pany since 1933. 

Mr. Whiting has served as a direc- 
tor of Consumers Power Co. since 1934 
and president since 1941. Succeeding 
the late Wendell L. Willkie, he also 
served as president of The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. from 1940 
1949. He is a 
native of Michigan, where he practiced 
law and was associated in public utility 
matters until 1933, when he went to 
New York as general counsel of Com- 
monwealth & Southern. 


until its dissolution in 


G. WHITTIER SPAULDING, Executive 
Vice President of the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co., has been elected 
President of the company to succeed 
Joun A. Watts, who 
signed. 


recently _re- 





Mr. SPAULDING 


Mr. Spaulding, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1921, was employed early in his util- 
ity career by the Plymouth Electric 
Light & Power Co., the Century Elec- 
tric Co., and the Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri. 

He joined the staff of Pennsylvania 
Water & Power in 1924 as test engi- 
neer, becoming successively assistant 
chief of tests, assistant to the general 
superintendent, assistant chief engineer, 
and superintendent of power. Appointed 
a vice president of the company in 1943 
and executive vice president in 1947, 
he is also a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Walls, who joined Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co. as its chief engi- 
neer in 1910 and became its president 
in 1933, will continue his association 
with Penn Water & Power as a con- 
sultant and member of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Walls’ departure from 
active participation in the utility field 
brings to a close a career which began 
42 years ago. 

Also a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Walls in 
1899 entered the employ of the late 
Wallace C. Johnson, chief engineer of 
the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
Mfg. Co., as a draftsman and engineer 
on electric and hydraulic power devel- 
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opments. With Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Walls worked on the construction of a 
90-mile transmission line and substation 
for The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co., immediately after that company’s 
organization in 1901. 

Mr. Walls became chief engineer of 
the newly-formed Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co. in 1909. In this capacity 
he completed construction of the hydro- 





Mr. SHERWIN 


electric project at Holtwood, built a 40- 
mile steel tower transmission line to 
Baltimore, and began company opera- 
tions. Further development of the Sus- 
quehanna River in which he took part 
included completion in 1928 of the 
Safe Harbor dam and power plant. 


Emery D. SHERWIN, Vice President 
in Charge of Operation, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co., has been named Presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding A. E. 
Ho.Lioway. 

Mr. Holloway, who has resigned the 
presidency in accordance with the or- 
ganization’s retirement plan, has served 
41 years with the utility. He will, how- 
ever, continue to serve on the board of 
directors, of which he has been a mem- 
ber since 1912. Joining San Diego Gas 
& Electric as a salesman in 1910, he has 
served in many capacities with the com- 
pany. He was appointed manager of 
new business in 1911, commercial super- 
intendent in 1921, vice president in 
charge of sales in 1932, and assumed the 
presidency in 1949, 

Mr. Sherwin’s association with the 
company began in 1915 and since that 
time he has served in many phases of 
the utility’s business. He was appointed 
assistant general superintendent in 1932, 
general superintendent in 1941, and vice 
president in charge of operation in 1944. 
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He has been a member of the board of 
directors since 1944 and was recently 
elected president of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association. 

The election of Harotp A. NosLe 
as Vice President in Charge of Opera- 
tion, succeeding Mr. Sherwin, has also 
been announced. Becoming associated 
with the company in 1925, he has served 
as construction engineer, assistant su- 
perintendent of electric production, and 
superintendent of electric production. 
He has been general superintendent 


since 1947. 


Maurice W. Dennison, Trustee 
of Braman, Dow & Co., wholesalers of 
pipe, valves, and fittings, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Rockland Light and 
Power Co. 

For many years, Mr. Dennison has 
been a leader in association activities 
for the development of progressive trade 
relationships. A graduate of North- 
eastern University Law School, he is a 
director of the American Institute of 
Wholesale Plumbing and Heating Sup- 
ply Associations and past president of 
Plumbing and Heating Wholesalers of 
New England Inc. 


James M. Huesner, Vice President 
of the Commercial Department, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., has been 
appointed Vice President to fill the va- 
cancy created by the retirement of L. W. 
HEATH. RALPH C. Swartz, Assistant 
to the Vice President of the Commercial 
Department, succeeds Mr. Huebner. 

Mr. Huebner joined PP&L in 1924 
as a student in its line department, fol- 
lowing employment with the Carnegie 
Institute of Research and the Phoenix 
Utility Co. After a short period as 
power sales engineer, he became district 
manager at Catasauqua and, in 1926, 
division manager at Bethlehem. Early in 
1939 he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Lancaster division and promoted 
to division vice president. In 1949 he 
returned to Allentown to become vice 
president of the company’s commercial 
operations. 

Mr. Heath joined the company in 
1923 after many years ®f managerial 
and executive experience with various 
utilities in the midwest and south. His 
first position with PP&L was manager 
of what was then the company’s Wil- 
liamsport division. In 1935, he was ap- 
pointed a commercial vice president with 
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headquarters in Allentown, assuming his 
later vice presidency in 1949. 

A graduate of Lehigh University with 
a degree in mechanical engineering, Mr. 
Swartz gained his first utility experience 
with the commercial department of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. Following this, 
he joined the staff of the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Co. and in 1928 re- 
turned to Allentown as a rate engineer 
for Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. In 
1935 he was promoted to assistant to the 
vice president in charge of commercial 
activities, which position he held until 
his present appointment. 


Harry REeEstorski has been elected a 
Vice President of West Penn Power 
Co. He has been general sales manager 
of the company since 1948. 

Mr. Restofski graduated from Ohio 
Northern University in 1914 and 
started work with West Penn imme- 
diately after graduation. With the com- 
pany continuously since that time, he 
has served successively as assistant to the 
vice president in charge of the power 
department, general safety director, an 
assistant to the president, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the West Penn Appli- 
ance Co., training director, personnel 
director, sales promotion manager, and 
general sales manager. 

Active in industry associations, Mr. 
Restofski has served on committees of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association, 
the National Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Electric League of Western 
Pennsylvania, and the Edison Electric 
Institute. For two years he was chair- 
man of the EEI Commercial Division 
General Committee. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Sales Executives Conference 


of the AEIC. 


Cart M. SKooGLunp has been pro- 
moted to the position of Chief Electrical 
Enginer for the West Penn Power Co., 
succeeding H. A. P. LANGSTAFF, who 
has retired after nearly 32 years of elec- 
trical engineering service with the com- 
pany. 

Born in Canada, Mr. Langstaff was 
graduated from Armour Institute of 
Technology in 1912 with an electrical 
engineering degree. Before joining West 
Penn in 1920 as a relay engineer, he 
worked for the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
way Co. and J. G. White Engineering 
Corp. of New York. For several years 
he was responsible for application, check- 
ing, design, ordering, and maintenance 
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of relays, meters and oil circuit breakers 
at West Penn and was promoted to 
chief electrical engineer in 1949. 

Following graduation from Pennsyl- 
vania State College with a B.S. degree 
in electrical engineering, Mr. Skooglund 
served there for two years as an instruc- 
tor before joining West Penn in 1921 
as an assistant enginer. In his new 
capacity, he will be responsible for the 
electrical engineering—including consul- 
tation, studies, design, and equipment 
application—of all power stations and 
substations in the system. 

Other West Penn _ organizational 
changes include the promotion of 
Wi..1aM C. BowEN to Senior Electrical 
Engineer and HARRELL DENMEAD to 
Electrical Operating Engineer. 


Ernest L. GopsHALK, Executive 
Vice President and a Director of South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of Vice President in Charge of Opera- 
tions at Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. 

Mr. Godshalk received his degree in 
electrical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1917. After 
five years as a student engineer and 
distribution engineer, he was made su- 
perintendent of the electric department 
of South Carolina Power Co. in 1922, 
manager of electric operations in 1929, 
vice president and general manager in 
1932, and president and general man- 
ager in 1936. South Carolina Power 
was sold to South Carolina Electric & 
Gas in 1948, and when the two com- 
panies were merged in 1950, Mr. God- 
shalk was named to the position he holds 
presently. 

He has served as a director of The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., as 
president of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange, and as a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies. 





Joun C. Younc, Vice President of 
the Texas Power and Light Co., has 
been appointed head of divisional opera- 
tions in Dallas. He has been district 
manager at Waco for the past ten years. 

Bassett Watson, who has served 
as assistant district manager at Waco 
since 1945, will assume Mr. Young’s 
former duties as district manager. J. T. 
GREEN, electric power consultant for 
the utility, will replace Mr. Watson as 
assistant district manager. 
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RussELL W. Ault, Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer for Jersey Central 


Power & Light Co., has been named 


Director of Safety. In addition to his 
new duties, Mr. Aul retains his func- 
tions as secretary and assistant treasurer. 
He succeeds MAtcoim §. Dickenson, 
who resigned recently. 

Mr. Aul joined Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co. in 1926 after a three-year 
association with the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of Asbury Park, a predecessor of 
JCP&L. During 25 years of continuous 
service with the company, he has served 
in various capacities, including secretary 
to the president, transportation super- 
intendent, and first editor of Contact, 
the company house organ. He was 
elected assistant secretary in 1931 and 
secretary in 1943. Two years later he 
was named assistant treasurer. 

CHARLES A. DouGHERTYy has been 
named Chief Engineer by Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. In his new capacity, 
he is in charge of all engineering, design, 
and construction of transmission and 
distribution facilities. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College with a B. S. degree in electrical 
engineering, Mr. Dougherty has had 
30 years’ experience in utility operations. 
In 1921, following cadet training, he 
entered the employ of The Detroit Edi- 
son Co. as distribution engineer. In 1926 
he joined the Pennsylvania Edison Co.., 
now the Pennsylvania Electric Co., as 
electrical engineer, a post he held until 
1932 when he was advanced to engineer 
of transmission and distribution with 
the same company. He has served as 
division engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. since 1946. 

Mr. Dougherty is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association and 
Altoona Engineering Society. 
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Comments and Recommendations on Proposed NARUC 
Controls for Depreciation Accounting 


(Continued from page 402) 


as the only allowable method. There 
are many generally accepted methods, 
and individual companies should be per- 
mitted to adopt any method which will 
reasonably accomplish the purposes set 
forth in the provisions, namely, the 
equitable distribution of the cost of 
property over its estimated life. 

Other methods are permitted or, pre- 
scribed by Federal and by state regula- 
tory authorities in many jurisdictions, 
among which are California, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Louisiana. 
Furthermore, some commissions, among 
which those of New York and Con- 
necticut may be cited as examples, are 
without authority to prescribe any single 
method. 

The phrasing and context of the 
NARUC proposals as to record keep- 
ing seem to contemplate the routine 
maintenance of data by primary ac- 
counts and subdivisions thereof for con- 
tinuous study of factors relating to ser- 
vice lives, salvage, and removal costs. 
To the extent that such data may be re- 
quired, we feel they should be obtained 
by special studies and not made a matter 
of accounting requirement. 

Furthermore, definitive results as to 
experienced life and mortality charac- 
teristics are derivable for only a limited 
number of utility plant accounts. The 
high cost of currently maintaining elab- 
orate records of plant-service life by pri- 
mary accounts and the fact that, at best, 
past experience only and not future prob- 
ability is reflected by the results of such 
studies lead to the general conclusion in 
the industry that such detailed current 
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records are unnecessary and that special 
studies from time to time can produce 
equally useful data at a lesser cost. 

The expense involved in segregating 
annual charges and reserves by primary 
accounts, with its related requirement 
of records, analyses, and estimates by 
primary accounts would be unwar- 
rantedly burdensome. As long as the cost 
of the property as a whole is equitably 
distributed during its life, it adds noth- 
ing to the success of that distribution 
to have it done by primary accounts. 

In addition to requiring individual 
consideration of the survivorship char- 
acteristics of each individual primary ac- 
count, such segregation would require 
classification of salvage and cost of re- 
moval by primary accounts. Such classifi- 
cation would be extremely difficult and 
is likely to be arbitrary in any event. 
There would, furthermore, be the neces- 
sity of computing and transferring re- 
serves whenever there is a transfer or 
reclassification of plant from one primary 
account to another. 

It is our feeling, therefore, that the 
requirement of segregated reserve ac- 
counting, with the necessary segregation 
of annual charges, should not be made 
mandatory. 


Terminology and Position of 
Reserves on Balance Sheet 
Recommendations 

1. As stated in our report on other 
balance sheet accounts, the committees 
recommend that the reserves for depreci- 
ation and amortization of plant accounts 
be included on the liability side of the 
balance sheet, along with other accounts 
normally having credit balances. 

2. The committees recommend that 
the account titles ‘““Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion, etc.,” and “Reserve for Amortiza- 
tion, etc.,”” be retained. 

Discussion 

The position of the Reserve for De- 
preciation on balance sheet statements 
is considered so important that a special 
section of these comments and recom- 
mendations, under the heading Why De- 
preciation Reserve Should Not Be De- 
ducted from Plant Account, page 402, 
is devoted to elaborating the case against 
a “net plant” balance sheet. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
1952 1952 
JANUARY a MARCH i 
os a Se Frenne Commis, Reg Beers, 27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Biltmore Ho- 


New Orleans, La. 

7-8 EEI Sales Personnel and Training Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

7-9 EEI Merchandising Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

10 PIP Mid-Atlantic Group, Washington, D. C. 


13-15 National Appliance and Radio Dealers Association Annual 
Convention, Chicago, III. 

14-15 Canadian Electrical Association, Engineering and Opera- 
ting Division, Eastern Zone, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. 

16-17. EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

17-18 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with 
Southeastern Electric Exchange Personnel Section and 
Southwest Personnel Group, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

17-18 Canadian Electrical Association, Eastern Zone Sales Divi- 
sion, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

21-22 Canadian Electrical Association, Eastern Zone General 
Division, Chateau Frontenac, Que. 

21-22 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

24-25 EEI Market Development and Electrical Applications 
Committee, Richmond, Va. 

24-25 EEI Electric Water Heating Committee, EEI Headquar- 
ters, New York, N. Y. 

24-25 EEI Depreciation Committee, Chicago, III. 


30 EEI Electronics Subcommittee of Accounting Division, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


30-Feb. 1 EEI Home Service Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 

31-Feb.1 EEI-AGA Accounting Committees, Deschler Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 


4-5 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

6 PIP Steering Committee, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

6-8 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

7-8 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


11-12 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

11-13 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Hotel Sham- 
rock, Houston, Tex. 

11-15 Canadian Electrical Association Western Zone, Engineer- 
ing and Operating Division and Sales and General 
Division, Harrison Hot Springs, B. C. 

14-15 PUAA Region 1, Boston, Mass. 

14-15 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, New Hotel 


Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 
19 PIP East North Central Group, Fort Wayne Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
PEA Joint Meeting of Prime Movers and Electrical 
Equipment Committees, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


MARCH 


3-7. American Society of Civil Engineers, New Orleans Con- 
vention, New Orleans, La. 

3-7 American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meeting 
and Committee Week, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


28-29 


10-13 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

13-14 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Opera- 
tion Section Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

13-14 IES South Pacific Coast Regional Conference, Hotel Sir 


Francis Drake, San Francisco, Calif. 
20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


20-21 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Operating Economics 
Section Conference, Hotel California, Fresno, Calif. 
24-26 ASME Spring Meeting, University of Washington, Seattle, 


Wash. 


tel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
EEI 18th Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


31-April 3 


APRIL 


2-4 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering Confer- 
ence, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

t Maryland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

6-8 IES Southwestern Regional 
Tulsa, Okla. 

7-9 EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, Southwestern Gas Mea- 

surement Short Course, North Campus of Oklahoma 
University, Norman, Okla. 
17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 


Conference, Hotel Tulsa, 


8-10 


17-18 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative Ser- 
vices Section Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

20-22 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Spring Conference, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

20-22 IES Southern Regional Conference, Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

21-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Conference, Boca 
Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 

24-25 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business Development 


Section Conference, Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, Calif. 
IES Canadian National Conference, Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


30-May 2 


MAY 


6-9 NEMA 4th International Lighting Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8-9 PUAA Annual Convention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

11-14 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 


15-16 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JUNE 

2 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with 


EEI Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2-4 EEI 20TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, Cleveland, Ohio. 


11-13 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

15-19 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

16-20 ASCE, Denver Convention, Denver, Colo. 

19-30 ASME Applied Mechanics Division Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

22-25 Michigan Electric Light Association, Annual Convention, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

23-27, AIEE Summer General Meeting, Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

23-27 American Society for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, 
50th Anniversary, Hotels Statler and New Yorker, New 
York, N. Y. 

23-27 ASME Oil and Gas Power Division Conference, Hotel 


Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alba. 


AUGUST 


19-22 


30-July 2 


AIEE Pacific General Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz. 

SEPTEMBER 

3-13 American Society of Civil Engineers, Centennial Celebra- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

5-6 Maryland Utilities Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 

Beach, Va. 
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Th, BE Ce, Bi on bc bbe bnddesacecsens Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
B. L. Ewotanp, Vice President...ccccscsvcccsecss Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer........200+ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1952) 


I it tnnd eivecaswennnccdas eee The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ss we MN s kone tneeevecdnchsenenedceeseahenene Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bs 6 ibis cae wd bhekene kena nnen Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CORAM. By ERATED oo oon n 5 o's 20050 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pe Eo rbéasnds<4ssadsaeneieene sues Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oe: BE hain ccna s4s0400¥ ast onveenaes Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Fs ee NR A Ken ceetden ceca dernevecsssanee Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl. 
i IN 6 n6:b 65445 oe s00 dos 06edmnb span Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
No bad save wanna 9 SIE Wikis ines Geiss eh wala Ie Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tas cai din kble eae Ae ee weeeeneehe The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
CE, WE, We IO, 0 5.cche eked anaediaesacasason Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
see ee. Wn oi due seseneewestedeecen Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


(Terms Expiring 1953) 


ee ee Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
CC F. Geo cncane Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
eS Nog eas ab ae euhaee whe Rata haw od GAN Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
ies cae eewny bee aaah ahh eendaled 260ees Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Fe RY i ctcdeinsane18 cde ceeds On eKeeeewh Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
OD. ©, TI noo cnc ckcccsscseeseceeces Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
a ee ere re eer ree San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
RR. Fh, RRO soca c osc occcvcesccarees The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Dy ee er or The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohic 
J. W. PARKER... cscs cece csc ccccccccccescccesees The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Be a) MBE. Sa cid dab shamancisleNesmleginn aie Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i re Ll edee has neeenees The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Cs sehen ken eehet teukeenewel Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
ee... sdnteGiabbswiweseesergns New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
W. O. TURMOR 6.cccncccccssdssecccccese .-- Louisiana Power and Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Ernest R. ACKER......cccccccccceces Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
OE WY, ABTMUR 6 ncn ec cacccecescccseresesersescvesseess Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Harrare Beanctt, JR... 0s ccccccccescccccccceceveccceseuses Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. CADWBLL. wc eee cece cece cece ecees Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
STUART COOPER ..cccccccccccccccessccccccsens Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
TD, Sr BR. ic ccncascccessncsaceetoxneanenes Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
DE ©. EINER, oc cv cccccccceesessseesss Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
err Pre rrr Tr rrr rrr rst Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
W. C. MULLENDORB.......ccccccccscrcecrees Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
aca cncnnsasdaeteanteases Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
0 i... ccccncetndsckeenedoeeseenesateinieehennns ans Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
H. B. SARGBENT.....ccccccccccccccccsescces Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
ee i cece hee enkenekteeeeeee estas eeeke Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sit tema GOON, . « oicccs ccsccccds®s0eeeceenecsons Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
ee cnc ik ndncacd®*bisebereeseasecanades Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 


H. B. Bryans, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. 
Oakes, P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 
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ontinued 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1951-1952 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., J. W. McArer Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
Charlottesville, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., C. B. McManus The Southern Company, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. Atlanta, Georgia 
E. F. Barrett... Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. Southern California Edison Co., 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 5 Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. Madison, Wis. 
Grorog H. Brake... . Public Service Electric and Gas Co., A. B. Paterson New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
Newark, N. J. New Orleans, La. 
B. F. BRAHENEY Northern States Power Co., W. H. Sammis Ohio Edison Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Akron, Ohio 
Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. WILLIAM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond and Share Co., Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
New York, N. Y. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
A. H. KeuHor Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., Puiuip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
H. P. Liversipce Philadelphia Electric Co., J. B. THomas Texas Electric Service Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fort Worth, Tex. 
J. E. Lotszau Public Service Co. of Colorado, E. §. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. 
Ear_e J. MACHOLD Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., J. R. WHITING Consumers Power Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. 
ACCOUNTING CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1951-1952) 
Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. SCAFF... 1.6.6 c cece eee eens Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Coordinator of Customer Activities, J. C. Faris. Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Customer Accounting, M. J. WALSH Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Customer Collections, F. J. Ftom The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Customer Relations, E. G. PRENTICE. .... 0. cece eee eee eee seeeeeeseeses NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LOGAN..........cccccccccccnssvcccccccccs Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Accounting, H. W. Boozer Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Demeal Montes, WW. 1. TIAMILTON.....cccccccccccscesens The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kinc The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Taxation Accounting, L. F. SCHOLLEY The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
COMMERCIAL 
Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER........0e eee eeeceeeeees Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MILLER ... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiring and Specifications, BR. W. Witson....... 20. sccccsccccesscccsccess Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 
Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HOLLISTER...... eecceecccesseeceseeeess Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Farm Section, R. T. Jones Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAXWELL COLE Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Residential Section, E. O. GeorGE The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ENGINEERING 
Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELYE The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foor Commonwealth Services, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
i i, I MUNN. on cs ows shbee se obens ee eter eave es Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meter and Service, F. A. REDDING Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Cal. 
rn ae ©, WRIA. ow cccccccdscaeus stiebens towne Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PULsForD Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
GENERAL 
Accident Prevention, W. F. BROWN...........00 cece eeeee Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
i CP, BU oa esas ev edd cauneresstcanewes Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Electric Power Survey, W. L. Ctscer The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. Sca¥r Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Daumtvadl (seelatsors, F.C. VERDIN... <...¢0.s oo00cccsscececeessé The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER : Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Legal, RALPH M. Besse The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
is sabsbeeaeaiesessa sone The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Prize Awards, G. E. WHITWELL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purchasing and Stores, R. L. LEacu Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rate Research, Harry I. MILLER Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Area Development, J. FRANK GASKILL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Statistical, Etprep H. Scott The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transportation, S. G. PacE Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 








